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FORSWORD 

ONE  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Christianity  is 
its  extraordinary  capacity  for  revival.      Its 
enemies  are  always  thinking  that  its  end 
is  imminent,  and  lo  !    it  rises  again.      St.  Francis 
had  but  to  imitate  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  and 
repeat  His  calls  and,  as  M.  Paul  Sabatier  says,  "  All 
that  was  best  in  humanity  rose  to  follow  him." 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  has  an  eternal  adapta- 
bility to  the  spiritual  needs  of  every  age.  When 
we  read  the  parables  we  recognize  the  source  of 
many  classical  expressions,  such  as  "a  good 
Samaritan,"  "  a  prodigal  son,"  "  a  lost  sheep," 
"  hiding  your  talents,"  and  "  the  eleventh  hour." 
"  Dives  "  and  "  Lazarus  "  and  the  "  Rich  Fool " 
and  many  others  of  these  Galilean  characters  are 
continually  being  reincarnated  in  Bond  Street  and 
Bethnal  Green.  Yet  still  for  most  people  the  parables 
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are,  like  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  something  that  has 
very  little  to  do  with  their  ordinary  life.  My 
experience  as  a  slum  parson  for  many  years  makes 
me  sure  of  this.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  fault 
is  with  us  who  teach  the  Bible  and  not  with  the 
Bible  itself,  for  it  is  the  most  human  book  in  the 
world.  Most  of  us  do  not  give  it  a  chance. 
When  we  make  selections,  as,  for  example,  in  a 
war,  when  we  give  our  soldiers  and  sailors  some 
bits  of  Scripture  to  read,  instead  of  picking  out 
the  human  stories  which  might  kindle  their  imagina- 
tion, we  choose  little  texts  which  mean  almost 
nothing  except  to  a  few  bloodthirsty  theologians 
who,  if  they  know  how  to  scream  in  a  pulpit, 
would  be  simply  paralysed  in  a  dug-out.  It  is 
much  the  same  in  peace-time.  From  the  vantage- 
ground  of  a  fortified  rostrum  we  babble  about 

creeds  and  the  "  attitude  of  the  Church  to  social 
I 

problems,"   but  we    seldom   give  much   practical 

help  to  the  poor  harassed  business  man  who  has 
got  to  settle  some  intricate  question  of  finance  or 
commerce  on  Monday  morning,  involving,  perhaps, 
some  moral  or  spiritual  decision  which  he  does  not 
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know  how  to  face ;  or  to  the  shopman  who  knows 
that  if  he  tells  the  truth  he  will  probably  be  dis- 
missed and  starve. 

And  all  the  time  there  stands  the  Master,  our 
Master,  with  comparatively  little  to  say  about 
ceremonies  or  dogmas,  or  even  about  the  parti- 
cular sins  which  we  so  persistently  denounce,  but 
with  a  very  great  deal  to  say  about  human  life  in 
general,  with  an  unparalleled  insight  into  the 
things  that  really  matter,  with  an  immortal  phrase- 
ology and  a  power  of  dramatic  expression  which 
in  a  few  words  can  lay  bare  a  man's  heart  and 
paint  his  character.  Such  being  the  case,  some 
of  my  readers  may  feel  inclined  to  say,  "  Why  do 
you  not  leave  the  c  old  seed '  to  find  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  men  ? "  "  Have  you  not  invented  a 
vulgar  imitation  of  your  own  ?"  "Have  you  not 
invaded  the  sacred  precincts  with  your  cheap 
attempts  at  modern  wit  ? "  I  cannot  answer  these 
questions  except  by  assuring  my  readers  that 
whatever  I  have  done  has  been  in  reverence. 

This  book  is  no  more  than  a  suggestion,  artless 
and  illiterate,  scrappy,  and  perhaps  foolish  in  parts, 
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a  suggestion  that  by  the  grace  of  God  may  help  to 
gather  together  again  some  publicans  and  sinners 
for  to  hear  Him  who  is  the  Word  made  Flesh, 
v  whom  the  shepherds  found  among  the  donkeys 

and"  dirt  of  a  stable.  Even  a  fool  in  a  rectory 
may  help  to  make  Him  known. 

Gentle  reader,  if  you  are  a  theologian,  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church,  a  popular  preacher,  do  not  be 
angry  with  me.  If  you  are  agreed  with  my  pur- 
pose but  cannot  abide  my  methods,  do  not  waste 
your  time  in  finding  fault  but  do  the  thing  your- 
self in  another  and  a  better  way. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  turned  away 
in  disgust  from  Christianity  and  think  that  society 
is  going  to  be  reconstructed  without  the  aid  of 
Christ,  pause  and  ask  yourself  again  whether  the 
common  people  were  not  right  who  heard  Him 
gladly  and  those  who  said  that  no  man  ever  spake 
like  Him  ? 

If  you  are  one  who  looking  at  modern  move- 
ments, which  seem  to  deny  Christ,  denounce  them 
for  their  unorthodoxy,  ask  yourself  whether  some- 
times there  is  not  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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Nazarene  Prophet  in  some  of  them  than  in  the 
strictest  circles  of  so-called  believers  ? 

Put  aside  all  prejudice  of  class,  or  sect,  or  party 
politics,  and  judge  every  movement  by  the  standard 
of  Christ's  teaching. 

Let  Him  speak  to  you  as  a  man,  pure  and 
simple.  See  the  result. 

JAMES  ADDERLEY 


And  now  he  had  come  (page  37) 


OF  THE  LAD  WHO  GOT  LOST 

FARMER  LOVE  had  two  boys  who  together 
formed  the  apple  of  his  eye.  There  was 
nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  that  he  would 
not  have  done  for  either  of  them.  He  was  no 
foolish  or  indulgent  parent.  He  loved  his  boys 
too  much  to  let  them  do  always  what  they  liked. 
His  great  desire  was  to  see  them  grow  up  to  love 
him,  and  to  love  all  the  people  around  them — 
the  labourers,  the  servants,  everybody.  He  wanted 
the  old  farmhouse  to  be,  for  his  lads  and  for  all, 
the  centre  of  joy  and  purity  and  fun  and  health. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  any  one  quarrelling  with 
any  one  else.  He  wanted  his  lads  to  be  strong 
and  vigorous  as  he  was  himself. 

Farmer  Love  was  what  the  world  calls  pros- 
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perous,  but  his  prosperity  was  not  due  to  what  the 
world  thinks  necessary  for  its  attainment.  He 
had  never  done  a  dirty  trick  to  his  neighbour. 
His  word  was  his  oath.  All  was  fair  and  above- 
board.  He  worked  hard  on  the  farm.  He  knew 
his  business  through  and  through.  He  liked  his 
two  lads  to  help  him  all  they  could.  They  were 
to  obey  him  out  of  love,  not  by  force.  They 
were  to  be  dependent  on  him,  but  not  in  a 
cringing  kind  of  way.  They  were  to  learn  to  do 
for  themselves,  and,  above  all,  they  were  not  to 
try  to  get  the  better  of  other  people  by  any  mean 
behaviour.  They  were  to  help  the  weak  ones. 

The  house  itself,  with  its  dark  red  walls  and 
its  sunburnt  gables,  the  coppice  with  its  pale 
larches  standing  out  against  the  Scotch  firs  in 
spring-time,  and  its  golden  brown  leaves  warming 
you  up  on  a  chill  October  day,  or  its  fairy  white 
feathers  in  the  snow,  was  a  dream  of  beauty.  The 
old  labourers  with  their  honest  faces  and  chiselled 
features  like  a  priest's  and  blue  chins  like  fisher- 
men's; the  lads  and  lasses  with  their  fresh  coun- 
tenances and  their  homely  fun ;  the  old  women 
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with  their  weather-beaten  cheeks,  the  wives  with 
their  rosy  ones;  the  whole  company  of  them  as 
true  as  steel  and  as  happy  and  good-natured  and 
sympathetic  as  the  angels ;  above  all,  the  genial 
smile  of  the  Farmer  with  his  kindly  word  for  each, 
his  tears  over  any  failure  whether  in  crops  or  souls ; 
the  genuine  joy  or  grief  alike  which  went  through 
the  hearts  of  all  when  anything  went  right  or 
wrong;  the  atmosphere  of  home,  the  sense  of 
family,  not  selfish,  because  all  in  the  place  were 
brothers  and  sisters  whatever  their  birth;  not  too 
clannish,  for  Farmer  Love  always  welcomed  his 
neighbours  from  outside  whenever  they  chose  to 
come,  and  encouraged  every  one  to  share  every 
happiness  and  every  sorrow  from  whencesoever 
they  came — all  this  made  the  farmstead  a  little 
heaven  on  earth.  It  was  alive  with  truth  and 
beauty  and  love  for  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and 
hearts  to  feel  them. 

Now  the  two  lads  loved  their  father  each  in  his 
own  way.  The  elder  one  was  Simon  Love.  He 
was  what  you  would  call  a  highly  respectable 
youth.  He  observed  all  the  proprieties.  You 
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could  never  catch  him  out  in  doing  anything 
particularly  wrong,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
doing  anything  particularly  good  either.  He  was 
fond  of  maxims  and  rules  which  he  observed  very 
rigidly,  whether  they  were  to  wash  his  hands 
before  meals,  or  to  wipe  his  boots  after  walking 
over  the  fields,  or  to  keep  Sunday  by  not  playing 
games.  Secretly  he  did  not  quite  approve  of  all 
his  father's  methods  of  education,  especially  as 
applied  to  his  younger  brother.  He  improved  on 
his  father's  rules,  and  sometimes  really  altered 
them  without  exactly  meaning  to  do  it. 

He  liked  going  to  Church,  or  pretended  to  do 
so.  He  kept  the  Vicar's  accounts  for  him,  and 
sang  in  the  choir.  He  had  a  good  bass  voice, 
and  liked  people  to  hear  him  sing  a  solo.  He 
.vas  angry  with  his  brother  who  told  him  that  it 
sounded  like  the  threshing-machine. 

He  did  his  work  on  the  farm  very  regularly, 
but  he  never  worked  a  moment  longer  than  he  was 
obliged.  All  was  done  like  clockwork.  You 
wound  him  up  in  the  morning  and  he  ran  down 
at  night.  Even  the  kind  actions  which  his  father 
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had  taught  him  to  be  ready  to  do  for  others  lost  a 
little  of  their  fragrance  by  being  regulated  too 
much.  He  had  a  graduated  scale  of  what  he 
called  "  charity."  He  knew  exactly  what  the 
wages  of  each  labourer  were,  and  if  one  was  in 
want  he  was  only  helped  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  immediate  need,  and  not  for  one  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary.  He  thought  the  scale 
of  wages  was  too  high,  and  once  he  quarrelled 
with  his  father  quite  fiercely  when  some  scallywags 
who  came  to  work  one  afternoon  were  paid  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  who  had  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  whole  day.  His  father  said  that 
these  men  had  families  to  feed  as  well  as  the 
others.  Simon  snorted.  He  was  great  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  and  gave  a  lecture  to  the  farm 
hands  (he  always  called  them  "  hands,"  though 
his  father  called  them  "  men,"  and  even  "  brothers  " 
sometimes).  He  showed  them  how  if  they  "  saved  " 
they  would  one  day  have  a  farm  of  their  own. 
They  might  even  own  land  like  the  Duke  of 
Decapolis,  though  he  was  not  able  to  show  them 
that  the  Duke  went  in  for  "saving."  Of  course 
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His  Grace  was  a  "gentleman,"  which  made  it 
different. 

Then  it  was  Farmer  Love's  turn  to  be  angry, 
though  his  wrath  was  of  a  mild  character.  He 
had  tried  to  teach  his  boys  that  a  gentleman  was 
not  one  who  was  more  rich,  but  one  who  knew 
and  understood  what  was  true  and  beautiful,  and 
pursued  it  as  a  noble  object. 

There  was  a  poor  carpenter  in  one  of  the 
villages,  full  of  love  and  truth,  and  his  mother 
was  a  wonderful  woman  full  of  purity  and  sweet- 
ness. "  He's  the  greatest  gentleman  and  she's  the 
greatest  lady  I  know,"  said  Farmer  Love. 

The  younger  lad  was  called  Eric. 

He  was  very  different  from  Simon.  His  father 
never  made  favourites,  but  Simon  had  an  unfounded 
suspicion  that  Eric  was  more  beloved  than  he. 
No  doubt  Farmer  Love  seemed  sometimes  to  pay 
more  attention  to  Eric,  but  this  was  because  he 
knew  the  young  lad's  faults  and  dangers.  Simon 
was  always  condemning  Eric  for  his  mischief. 
Eric  often  forgot  to  wash  his  hands  or  wipe  his 
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boots.      Eric  had  been  known  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
and  even  to  begin  to  mow  the  lawn  on  a  Sunday. 

Simon  duly  reported  all  Eric's  delinquencies  to 
his  father.  It  was  so  good  for  the  boy  to  be 
made  to  see  that  these  things  were  wrong.  It 
was  a  source  of  real  sorrow  to  Simon  when  Farmer 
Love  would  not  punish  him. 

But  it  was  Eric's  invincible  ignorance  which 
especially  distressed  Simon.  The  boy  did  not  take 
kindly  to  his  elder  brother's  maxims  and  principles 
of  conduct.  Somehow  he  could  not  map  out  his 
life  in  a  programme  like  Simon's. 

You  must  not  do  that,"  said  his  brother. 

Why  not  ?  "  asked  Eric. 

Because  it's  not  allowed,"  said  Simon. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Eric. 

The  two  brothers  tended  to  live  apart.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Eric  sometimes  laughed  to 
himself  about  Simon. 

Simon  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  getting  the 
enjoyment  out  of  life  that  he  might.  Eric  had  all 
kinds  of  ideas  of  what  he  could  do,  and  what  he 
could  be,  if  he  had  the  chance.  He  formed  little 
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plans  in  his  own  mind  of  a  wonderful  future  in 
store  for  him.  Simon's  ideas  were  so  narrow.  If 
Eric  had  a  voice  like  Simon's  (for  he  secretly 
admired  it)  he  would  not  be  content  with  a  village 
choir.  He  would  go  to  London  and  sing  in  the 
opera. 

The  old  farm,  jolly  as  it  was  in  some  ways,  was 
not  all  the  world  by  a  long  way.  Ploughing  and 
hoeing,  sowing  and  reaping,  were  all  very  well, 
but  Eric  felt  he  was  meant  for  something  more. 
Penny  readings  and  croquet  parties  and  beanfeasts 
were  not  very  exciting,  while  not  so  very  far  off 
were  theatres  and  the  cinema.  The  Parish 
Magazine  could  boast  of  a  decent  tale  on  occa- 
sions, the  pictures  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  in  the  old  parlour  might  have  their  merits, 
but  Eric  was  convinced  in  his  inmost  heart  that  he 
could  write  a  novel  himself  and  perhaps  paint  a 
portrait  for  the  Academy.  At  least  he  could  tell 
stories  at  a  Christmas  party,  and  he  had  once 
drawn  the  schoolmaster  on  a  slate. 

Little  attempts  that  he  made  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  more  life  into  the  home  were  promptly 
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suppressed  by  Simon,  who  had  full  control  of  the 
domestic  arrangements.  One  May  Day  he  tried  to 
revive  an  old  village  dance  of  which  he  had  read, 
but  Simon  forbade  it  as  likely  to  lead  to  "  im- 
propriety." His  brother  boxed  Eric's  ears  when  he 
found  him  reading  a  novel,  and  tore  down  a  copy 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna  which  the  lad  had  pinned 
over  the  Temperance  Society's  almanac  which  con- 
tained pictures  of  a  moderate  drinker's  liver  and 
the  drunkard's  death-bed. 

A  climax  was  reached  when  the  boy  was  caught 
playing  a  waltz  on  the  piano  on  Sunday  evening 
and  was  told  to  substitute  "  Glory  for  me ! "  or 
shut  up  the  instrument. 

The  next  day  he  blurted  it  all  out  to  the  dad. 

"  Look  here,  dad,"  he  said,  "  I  was  never  meant 
to  be  a  farmer.  I  want  to  go  out  and  earn  my 
own  living.  You  have  often  said  that  there's  a 
tidy  bit  waiting  for  Sim  and  me  some  day.  Mayn't 
I  have  mine  now  and  see  what  I  can  do  by 
myself?" 

"  You  are  very  young,"  said  his  father,  with  a 
sort  of  gulp  in  his  throat  at  what  sounded  to  him 
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ungrateful.  "  I  don't  think  you  have  any  need  to 
go  out  and  leave  us  yet.  There's  a  lot  of  bad  in 
the  world  outside,  my  lad.  Wait,  now.  All  in 
good  time." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right,"  said  Eric,  with 
amazing  confidence.  "  I  know  a  thing  or  two, 
dad,  you  bet." 

Perhaps  it  was  that  Farmer  Love  felt  that  Eric 
would  run  away  whether  he  gave  him  leave  or  not. 
Perhaps  (and  this  is  more  likely)  he  really  thought 
it  might  be  good  for  him  to  gain  the  experience 
from  life  away  from  home.  Anyhow,  he  made 
no  more  objection.  He  went  to  his  old  mahogany 
desk  in  the  parlour  and  fetched  out  a  stocking 
containing  a  number  of  golden  sovereigns.  Then 
from  a  drawer  he  produced  an  envelope  full  of 
bank-notes. 

"  Here's  your  lot,  Eric,  my  lad.  Take  it,  and 
the  Lord  be  with  you.  Don't  forget  your  old 
dad,  and  then  you'll  be  all  right.  Come  back 
whenever  you  like.  There'll  always  be  a  place 
for  you  in  the  old  farmhouse." 

Eric  felt  a  bit  ashamed.      But  he  went. 
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A  week  later  he  was  in  London.  Alone  in 
London  with  a  bag  full  of  money  !  He  walked 
along  the  Strand  one  afternoon  where  he  met  a 
man  called  Mundus.  Now  Mr.  Mundus  happened 
to  be  what  he  called  "  down  on  his  luck."  He 
had  just  returned  from  Epsom,  where  he  had 
backed  all  the  wrong  horses  and  had  lost  most  of 
his  money.  He  was  wondering  how  he  could 
face  his  bill  at  the  Nineveh  Hotel,  which  had  been 
mounting  up  for  a  fortnight,  and  which  he  had 
honestly  hoped  to  be  able  to  pay  after  the  races. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  into  the  country  to  live 
quietly  for  a  time  and  recoup  his  fortunes.  There 
was  something  about  Eric  which  attracted  him, 
and  something  about  him  which  attracted  Eric. 
Who  was  this  youth  with  his  ill-fitting  clothes, 
and  yet  with  a  watch-chain  that  must  have  cost 
ten  pounds  at  the  least  ?  He  followed  him  into  a 
shop  where  he  paid  for  a  picture  post  card  with  a 
bank-note,  and  there  were  more  such  in  the  blue 
envelope  from  which  he  had  fished  it  out. 

They  got  talking.  Mr.  Mundus  asked  him  to 
have  a  drink.  They  went  into  Dorrity's,  where 
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all  sorts  of  Munduses  were  sitting  round  little 
walnut-coloured  tables,  sipping  various  kinds  of 
wines.  Eric  liked  the  sherry.  It  reminded  him 
of  New  Year's  Eve  at  the  old  farmhouse.  He 
thought  Mr.  Mundus  had  offered  to  treat  him,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  mistake,  for  he  evidently 
expected  Eric  to  pay,  which  of  course  he  did 
quite  willingly. 

Who  was  this  boy  who  pulled  out  sovereigns 
from  a  stocking  as  a  conjurer  does  from  a  hat  ? 
Evidently  just  the  very  specimen  of  humanity  that 
Mundus  had  always  wanted  to  meet,  and  never 
more  than  now. 

"  What  did  you  come  to  London  for  ? "  asked 
Mundus. 

"  To  see  life,"  said  Eric. 

"  I'll  show  you  life,"  said  the  other.  "  But  it 
will  cost  you  something." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  replied  Eric.  "I've 
got  plenty  of  money." 

"  Come  along  then,  sonny." 

And  they  went  along.  They  went  to  a  musical 
comedy.  Between  the  acts,  Master  Love  was 
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introduced  to  some  girls.  They  even  penetrated 
the  dressing-room  of  Miss  Bobby  Hopkins. 

"  Why  has  she  got  a  boy's  name  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause she  dresses  like  a  boy  ?  >:  said  Eric. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Mr.  Mundus.  "  But  she's  a 
saucy  bit  of  plum  cake,  ain't  she  ? ': 

"  Not  half,"  said  Eric,  though  he  did  not  know 
why  he  used  the  expression,  beyond  the  reason 
that  Simon  had  once  told  him  it  was  a  silly  one. 

"  Poor  old  Sim  !  "  thought  Eric.  "  He's  never 
seen  life  as  I  have — not  half!  ' 

They  went  to  supper  at  Colico's.  There  they 
had  champagne,  and  somewhere  about  eleven  thirty 
p.m.  Eric  began  to  feel  rather  dazed. 

Mr.  Mundus  knew  how  to  manage  these  affairs, 
and  though  Bobby  and  another  young  lady  called 
"  Charmy  "  wanted  them  to  stay  a  bit  longer,  he 
carted  Eric  off  to  the  Nineveh  in  a  taxi.  Rooms 
were  engaged  for  Mr.  Love.  The  authorities  at 
the  hotel  supposed  that  Mr.  Mundus  had  had  a 
run  of  luck  at  Epsom,  and  they  no  longer  trembled 
about  the  bill.  The  next  morning  Eric  was  in- 
troduced to  a  dealer  in  "  misfits,"  who  produced 
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two  or  three  suits  of  the  most  approved  type  to 
replace  the  farm  broadcloth. 

Eric  noticed  that  another  parcel  arrived  at  the 
Nineveh  at  the  same  time,  addressed  to  Mr.  Mundus. 
He  had  no  doubt  been  ordering  some  clothes  for 
himself  too. 

Eric  was  so  grateful  to  Mr.  Mundus  for  his 
kindness  in  showing  him  all  round  London,  and 
telling  him  what  to  buy,  and  getting  him  rooms  at 
the  Nineveh,  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  pay  for 
everything  out  of  the  gold  sovereigns. 

"  They  will  last  me  a  long  time  yet,"  he 
thought.  "  Soon  I  shall  have  a  regular  income." 

This  he  said  because  Mr.  Mundus  had  very 
kindly  explained  to  him  about  the  racing-tips,  and 
at  first  he  began  to  win  regularly.  He  asked  Mr. 
Mundus  why,  if  the  men  who  gave  the  tips  in  the 
newspapers  knew  exactly  who  was  going  to  win, 
they  did  not  back  the  horses  themselves  and  win  a 
very  large  sum.  His  companion  did  not  know 
the  answer  to  that  question,  but  for  a  long  time 
Eric  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  betting- 
men.  They  put  him  on  to  many  good  things. 
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Then  his  luck  seemed  to  turn,  but  he  was  quite 
sure  it  was  not  the  fault  of  any  one  but  himself. 

Then  he  took  to  playing  cards  at  the  Club. 
When  Mr.  Mundus  won  from  Eric,  which  was  not 
very  often,  he  had  a  way  of  saying  magnanimously, 
"  You  needn't  pay  me,  old  chap.  I'll  consider 
that  quits  for  all  I  have  done  for  you." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Mundus  had  been  very  kind,  but 
in  the  matter  of  money  it  always  seemed  to  Eric 
that  he  had  paid  Mundus  more  than  Mundus  had 
paid  him.  He  hoped  it  would  all  come  right  in 
the  end. 

He  never  felt  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Mundus  was 
as  fond  of  him  as  he  was  of  Mr.  Mundus.  Eric 
thought  he  loved  him.  He  was  so  good-natured 
and  so  unlike  the  surly  Simon.  Eric  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mundus  knew  he  could  always  do  as  he 
liked.  He  was  free — at  least  he  thought  he  was. 
It  was  enough  for  Eric  to  say  that  he  was  curious 
to  know  something  or  to  go  to  some  hitherto  un- 
explored place,  and  Mundus  would  always  make 
it  easy  to  gratify  him. 

And  yet  from  time  to  time  Eric  was  not  satis- 
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fied.  He  wanted  sometimes  to  be  alone.  He 
wanted  to  see  if  he  could  get  life  on  his  own  and 
try  some  of  these  things  without  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Mundus. 

Life  seemed  a  long  time  coming.  He  felt,  as 
in  the  old  days,  that  he  was  meant  for  better 
things,  and  that  Mr.  Mundus  had  not  shown  him 
all  there  was  to  be  seen.  He  knew  he  could 
write  and  he  could  draw ;  he  had  a  love  for  music, 
which  was  far  from  being  satisfied  by  revues  and 
comedies.  Sometimes  he  would  get  away  from 
Mr.  Mundus  and  visit  a  picture  gallery  or  one  of 
the  higher  theatres.  He  went  to  the  libraries. 
He  bought  books  and  read  them.  He  began  to 
suspect  that  there  was  more  life  in  these  things 
than  what  Mundus  offered  him.  Now  and  again 
he  went  to  church,  and  that,  like  the  sherry, 
reminded  him  of  home.  Once  he  heard  a  man 
singing  a  solo  which  began  ^"  I  will  arise."  It 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  Another  time  he  heard 
a  parson  speaking  about  love,  and  the  word  made 
him  think  of  his  father's  name — his  own  name 
too. 
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One  day  towards  the  end  of  the  London  season 
Mr.  Mundus  made  a  proposal  to  him  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Nineveh.  It  appeared  that 
somewhere  down  in  the  country  Mr.  Mundus  had 
what  he  designated  an  "  estate."  He  had  never 
been  able  to  afford  to  what  he  called,  "  develop 
it."  Would  Eric  enter  into  a  sort  of  partnership 
with  him  ?  Would  he,  with  his  expert  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  go  down  to  Swampshire  and  manage 
the  farm  ?  Would  he  sink  the  remainder  of  his 
capital  in  the  concern  ?  It  was  really  a  Company 
— Mundus,  Caro  and  Imps,  Ltd.  Caro  and  Imps 
did  not  want  to  go  on.  They  had  so  many  irons 
in  the  fire  ^Jtat  irons,"  Mundus  said,  with  a 
snigger  which  Eric  did  not  understand).  If  Eric 
would  settle  the  Nineveh  bill  for  the  last  three 
months,  that  might  represent  the  shares  of  Caro 
and  Imps.  Eric  could  have  them  and  welcome. 
Eric,  of  course,  would  have  a  salary  in  due  time. 
It  was  a  great  county  for  pigs  was  Swampshire. 
(Oddly  enough,  Farmer  Love  had  never  bought 
any,  and  yet  he  had  an  eye  for  Berkshires  and 
such-like  swine.) 
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Mundus  had  special  facilities  for  a  "good  deal" 
in  the  pork  and  bacon  trade.  Lipton  was  after  it. 
Harris  would  probably  contract  with  them,  for 
sausages.  No  doubt  there  was  money  in  it.  Eric 
would  do  the  country  business,  Mundus  the  town 
trade. 

It  all  sounded  very  nice.  Mundus  anyhow  was 
all  right,  whatever  might  be  said  of  General  Pick- 
me-up  the  tipster,  or  Miss  Bobby  Hopkins. 

Eric  paid  the  Nineveh  bill,  including  ten  pounds 
in  gratuities  to  the  waiters,  which  Mundus  told 
him  was  toppingly  little,  he  took  a  first-class 
ticket  to  the  little  village  of  Abbis-Deep-down, 
and  at  once  set  to  work. 

Mr.  Mundus,  to  put  it  mildly,  had  exaggerated 
the  possibilities  of  the  farm.  There  were  some 
pigs,  but  little  else.  Nothing  had  been  said  about 
mortgages,  nor  the  total  absence  of  proper  drainage. 
The  name  of  Mundus  was  not  so  popular  in 
Abbis-Deep-down  as  at  the  Nineveh ;  and  as  for 
Caro  and  Imps,  the  villagers  thought  that  Eric 
must  be  referring  to  a  travelling  circus  that  had 
visited  the  place  three  years  ago  come  Michaelmas. 
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Eric  literally  "sank"  all  his  remaining  capital  in 
the  farm.  He  could  not  pay  the  wages  of  the 
labourers.  They  grumbled,  though  they  did  not 
blame  him.  He  did  most  of  the  work  himself. 
The  time  came  when  he  literally  ate  out  of  the 
pig- trough  for  his  own  dinner.  He  wrote  to 
Mundus.  The  letters  were  returned :  "  Gone 
abroad.  No  address  given." 
He  was  alone,  penniless. 

One  afternoon  he  was  lying  out  in  a  field 
thinking  it  all  over.  Had  he  found  life  ?  He 
had  found  something  more  like  death.  Still  there 
persisted  in  him  the  thought  that  there  were  things 
he  could  do,  that  there  was  some  one  he  could  be, 
and  that  that  would  be  real  life.  Everything  had 
been  unreal  for  the  last  few  months — Mr.  Mundus' 
affection,  the  complexion  of  Miss  Bobby,  his  own 
way  of  living.  He  had  not  really  loved  or  liked 
any  of  the  things  or  persons  he  had  met.  They 
had  vanished  as  quickly  as  they  had  at  first 
appeared. 

His  happiest  times,  the  only  happy  times,  had 
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been  during  the  weeks  at  Abbis-Deep-down  when 
he  had  done  kind  actions,  when  he  had  shared  a 
crust  with  a  labourer,  looked  after  the  sick,  or 
played  with  the  children. 

He  loved  beauty.  He  had  seen  more  of  it  in 
the  country  than  in  all  the  glaring  folly  of  the 
music-halls.  He  loved  truth.  He  had  felt  its 
pure  heart  beating  in  the  honest  country  folk  more 
than  in  the  company  of  the  club  loungers,  or  in 
the  Nineveh  billiard-room. 

And  all  along  these  priceless  things  which  he 
valued  now  had  been  his  in  profusion  in  the  old 
home.  The  ploughboys  at  the  old  farm  were 
better  off  than  he.  Why  had  he  ever  left 
it  ?  Had  he  really  ever  left  it  ?  Was  it  a 
dream  ?  Would  he  wake  up  and  find  his  father 
leaning  over  him  ?  Was  he  himself  ?  Was  this 
wretch  'the  Eric  of  whom  his  father  was  so 
proud  ? 

He  arose  and  walked  along  the  path.  He  cared 
not  where  he  went.  Some  mysterious  power  drew 
him  on  in  his  weakness.  For  hours  he  walked. 
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The  twilight  came,  then  the  darkness.  He  sank 
exhausted  by  the  wayside. 

The  cold  of  the  autumn  morning  awoke  him. 
Stiff  and  shivering  he  got  up  and  walked  again. 
All  through  another  day  he  trudged.  In  the 
afternoon  as  the  sun  was  setting  he  cried  out 
"  Father  !  "  and  again  fell  to  the  ground. 

He  could  not  climb  the  last  hill  that  night.  He 
seemed  to  know  that  hill.  At  the  foot  he  lay 
and  slept  for  one  more  night.  He  kissed  it  as  he 
fell  asleep. 

There  was  an  old  man  to  help  him  in  the  early 
dawn.  He  had  seen  him  a  long  way  off.  Every  day 
for  an  hour  or  so  the  old  man  had  looked  out  on  the 
plain  and  down  the  valley — north,  south,  east,  and 
west — shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  wistfully 
seeking,  sure  that  the  boy  would  return. 

And  now  he  had  come. 

Farmer  Love  had  always  been  happy,  but  never 
happier  than  now.  The  lads  and  lasses  wondered 
what  was  up  as  they  saw  him  coming  over  the  hill. 
They  were  not  long  in  doubt.  Eric  had  come 
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home  !  That  was  the  great,  the  overwhelming 
fact.  Never  had  there  been  such  rejoicing  in  the 
old  farmstead.  Every  one  bustled  about  to  prepare 
the  feast.  They  were  ready  for  it,  for  Farmer 
Love  had  told  them  that  it  would  certainly  come 
before  he  died. 

Such  a  dinner  !  It  was  a  Saturday,  but 
Sunday's  veal-pie  must  be  brought  out  a  day  in 
advance.  While  the  boy  revelled  in  a  warm  bath, 
the  housekeeper,  acting  under  the  master's  orders, 
removed  and  burnt  his  old  clothes,  procuring  a 
brand  new  suit  from  the  store  cupboard. 

Not  a  word  of  reproach  from  Farmer  Love. 
Eric  had  been  lost.  Eric  had  been  found.  That's 
enough.  Strike  up  the  music.  Let's  have  a 
dance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  farm,  the  village 
people,  each  must  vie  with  the  other  in  festive 
joy  at  the  home-coming.  There  was  but  one  dis- 
cordant note  to  spoil  the  universal  harmony — 
Simon  ! 

He  was  positively  angry. 

"  You  never  did  this  sort  of  thing  for  me,"  he 
murmured  to  his  father.  "  This  is  what  one  gets 
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in  return  for  keeping  oneself  respectable.  Perhaps 
if  I  were  to  go  and  behave  like  a  beastly  cad  you'd 
give  me  a  dinner-party.  Well,  well,  it's  the  way 
of  the  world  1  " 

"  No,  Simon,"  said  Farmer  Love  ;  "  that's 
precisely  what  it  isn't.  It's  the  way  of  God.  It's 
the  way  of  heaven." 

"  You  can't  love  a  fellow  like  Eric." 

"  My  dear  lad,  that's  just  what  I  do.  And  I 
love  you  too,  Simon.  Think  how  happy  we  have 
always  been  in  the  old  home.  There  was  only 
one  sad  thing,  and  it  was  the  loss  of  Eric.  Now 
he  has  come  back.  Come  to  dinner,  lad.  Let 
us  show  Eric  that  the  farm's  the  happiest  place  in 
the  world.  Let  us  show  him  life.  He  says  he 
wants  to  see  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  forgive  him  ?  *'   said  Simon. 

"  I  have  forgiven  him,"  said  Farmer  Love. 


'These  Fellows  dont  understand  'Religion  "  (page  46) 


II 

OF  THE  TWO  CHURCHGOERS 

IT  was  Sunday  morning  at  Smugborough.  Two 
men  set  out  to  go  to  church  at  ten  minutes  to 
eleven  o'clock.  One  was  Mr.  Whitegrave  who 
in  former  days  had  belonged  to  Smugborough 
Chapel.  Of  late  years  he  had  been  drawn  more  and 
more  towards  the  Established  Church,  and  had  at 
last  been  privately  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  in  his 
Palace.  Then  he  had  joined  the  congregation  of 
St.  Anastasia's,  of  which  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Father 
Quicker  was  the  priest-in-charge.  He  took  to  his 
new  religion  as  a  duckling  takes  to  the  water.  He 
became  very  orthodox  indeed.  Not  content  with 
eating  fish  on  a  Friday,  he  abstained  from  flesh  meat 
on  a  Wednesday  also.  He  started  a  society  for 
giving  a  tenth  part  of  everything  to  the  church. 

41 
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Even  the  soldiers  who  belonged  to  it  had  to  give  one 
Woodbine  out  of  every  ten  to  the  local  hospital.  He 
also  joined  the  Guild  of  St.  Benet,  who  heard  Mass 
every  day,  "  except  when  reasonably  prevented."  It 
was  during  Mr.  Whitegrave's  tenure  of  the  warden- 
ship  that  this  exception  was  held  to  include  "  over- 
sleeping/' "  the  presence  of  guests  in  your  house," 
and  "toothache."  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Order 
of  the  Chancel,  who  provided  flowers  for  the 
decorations  and  grew  pumpkins  in  their  gardens  for 
Harvest  Festivals.  He  had  given  eighteen  pence 
towards  the  new  green  frontal  "  over  and  above  his 
quarterly  tithe"  as  recorded  in  the  minute  book.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ruri-Decanal  Conference,  the 
Diocesan  Conference,  the  House  of  Laymen,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts.  This  last  was  honorary.  He  was 
churchwarden  of  St.  Anastasia's  and  had  fought  the 
Bishop  (after  his  confirmation)  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sanctus  bell  and  the  holy  water  stoup.  He  had 
made  a  speech  at  the  Church  Congress  against  the 
appointment  of  a  modernist  dean  to  the  cure  of 
Swampton  Minster.  Unkind  people  said  that  he 
ill-treated  his  wife  and  sweated  his  factory  girls,  while 
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the  rents  which  he  took  from  Paradise  Alley  (where 
he  owned  forty  houses)  were  too  high. 

The  other  man,  who  was  walking  just  behind 
him  to  St.  Anastasia's,  was  Bill  Parkins.  He  lived  in 
Paradise  Alley.  Bill  touched  his  hat  to  Mr.  White- 
grave  and  took  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  him 
about  the  rent. 

"  Please,  Mister  Whitegrave,"  he  said,  "  I've  been 
out  of  work  three  weeks.  Can  you  see  your  way  to 
let  me  off  sixpence  of  the  rent,  times  being  so  bad  in 
the  manner  of  speaking,  if  you  don't  mind  my 
asking  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  attend  to  these  matters  on  Sunday," 
said  Mr.  Whitegrave,  "and  I  think  you  would 
be  better  employed  in  thinking  just  now  of  the 
solemn  act  we  are  about  to  take  part  in.  Go  and 
see  Screwson  about  it  to-morrow." 

"  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Screwson  scores  of  times. 
He  tells  me  to  go  to  you,  sir ! " 

"Ah,  I  remember.  You're  that  Perkins  fellow 
whose  case  came  before  our  Relief  Committee  last 
week.  We  decided  we  could  not  do  anything  in 
the  matter.  They  say  you  drink  too  much." 
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"  Father  Quicker  knows  I'm  a  member  of  the 
Temperance  Society." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  your  father  did.  Anyhow 
I  cannot  possibly  talk  to  you  now." 

"  Father  Quicker  will  speak  for  me,  I  know,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say  he  will.  The  Father  is  not  a 
good  man  of  business.  He  gets  taken  in  by  all  the 
beggars  in  the  place." 

"I  belong  to  the  Guild,  sir." 

"My  good  man,  I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  moment. 
You  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  that  on  a 
Sunday  morning  we  want  to  be  in  a  spiritual  frame 
of  mind.  This  sort  of  thing  plays  the  devil  with 
the  devotional  life.  It's  too  bad  just  when  one  wants 
to  pray." 

And  Mr.  Whitegrave  passed  into  the  family  pew. 

He  placed  his  topper  by  his  side  and  leaned  for- 
ward in  his  old  chapel  fashion  to  say  his  prayers. 
That  darned  Perkins  had  made  him  late.  The 
service  had  begun.  He  stood  up.  Already  the 
choir-boys  were  singing  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in 
innocency  and  so  will  I  go  to  Thine  Altar." 
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Mr.  Whitegrave  felt  cross,  but  not  with  himself. 
Everything  was  all  right  there.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  quite  so  satisfactory  as  himself. 
That  (when  he  had  got  rid  of  Perkins)  was  the  pre- 
dominant thought  in  his  mind.  He  looked  at  his 
little  "  Manual  of  Private  Prayers  at  Mass."  "  While 
the  Priest  and  Servers  are  saying  the  Confiteor  you 
should  think^of your  own  sins  and  confess  them  again , 
thanking  God  for  your  last  Absolution" 

Mr.  Whitegrave  always  tried  to  do  what  his  little 
manual  told  him,  but  he  found  it  extra  hard  that  day. 
For  the  life  of  him  he  could  think  of  nothing  wrong. 
True,  he  had  never  been  to  confession.  That,  as 
he  had  told  the  Bishop,  was  the  part  of  Father 
Quicker's  religion  he  did  not  believe  in.  But  he 
really  would  have  said  now  that  he  had  sinned,  if  he 
had  thought  he  had. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  self-examination 
form  in  the  book.      "  Have  I  kept  Fridays  ?" 
"Yes,"  he  murmured,  "and  Wednesdays  too." 
"Have  I  given  enough  to  the  collection?" 
"  Rather !   Tithes  every  quarter,  and  the  green 
frontal  money  too." 
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The  book  did  not  help  him.  His  eyes  wandered 
round  the  congregation  and  somehow  he  found 
himself  thinking  of  other  people's  sins.  Here  was 
a  fruitful  subject  for  his  prayers  at  last.  There 
was  his  fellow-churchwarden,  the  people's  warden, 
that  wretched  "  Prot  "  Searcher.  Hang  the  fellow  ! 
What's  he  here  for?  Spying,  I  suppose.  He 
never  can  be  just  to  Father  Quicker.  And  that  cad 
Mullins  who  overcharged  me  for  margarine  last 
week.  And,  good  Lord !  There's  Maltby !  I 
wonder  if  it's  true  that  he's  carrying  on  with  Mrs. 

Now  it  might  be  good  for  him  to  go  to 

confession. 

And  there's  Perkins  again.  What's  he  doing 
by  that  pillar  ?  Looks  as  if  he  were  imitating 
the  reverend  father,  beating  his  breast.  These 
fellows  don't  understand  religion.  That's  not 
correct.  There's  nothing  in  the  manual  about  it. 

Yes,  what  was  Perkins  doing  ?  He  was  just  re- 
peating the  Kyrie  Eleison.  But  he  was  meaning 
it.  He  had  had  a  long  tussle  with  himself  that 
last  week.  He  had  felt  angry  with  the  world  in 
general.  He  had  got  a  hasty  temper  and  he  knew 
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it.  He  had  said  unkind  things  to  his  little  wife 
whom  he  loved  above  all  earthly  creatures.  He 
had  felt  rebellious  against  Screwson.  He  had  been 
envious.  All  this  he  had  told  God  in  confession 
before  Father  Quicker  last  night,  but  he  wanted  just 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  still  sorry,  and  really 
meant  to  do  better. 

"Lord,  have  mercy."  "Christ,  have  mercy." 
"  Lord,  have  mercy." 

Oh,  how  he  enjoyed  the  service.  He  loved 
the  music  and  the  incense.  For  an  hour  he  forgot 
the  misery,  the  hunger,  and  the  alley.  He  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  real  Master,  the  just,  the  loving 
Master.  What  did  anything  else  matter  ?  He 
went  home  happy,  supremely  happy,  to  his  little 
wife  and  the  bread  and  onions. 

But  Mr.  Whitegrave  was  not  so  happy.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  somewhere. 

He  even  swore  an  oath  as  he  entered  the  Villa 
dining-room  where  Mrs.  Whitegrave,  in  a  brown 
silk  dress  and  bib  of  Nottingham  lace,  was  im- 
patiently waiting  to  begin  the  turtle-soup. 


I  was  just  wondering"  replied  Dr.  <£Mawse  (page  54) 


Ill 

OF  THE  BEGINNING  AND 
THE  END  OF  MR.  STULTOUS 

MR.  STULTOUS  was  very  rich,  very  much 
richer  in  the  year  1919  than  he  had 
been  in  the  year  1913.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Great  War  he  had  bought  a  villa  just  outside 
Swampton,  and  had  moved  into  it  with  the  solitary 
majesty  of  bachelorhood.  He  hardly  knew  himself 
in  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  "  Cedars "  in 
Folly  Avenue.  There  was  everything  there  ex- 
cept a  cedar  tree,  but  that  you  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  in  a  place  so-named.  There  was  a 
billiard-room  and  a  bathroom,  both  of  which 
modern  delights  he  had  lacked  when  he  lived  at 
No.  147  Bridlington  Road,  Swampton,  in  the 
pre-war  days.  There  was  a  large  garden  with  a 
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bowling-green  and  a  cow-house  and  a  piggery. 
There  were  ducks  and  a  pond,  gold  fish  and  a 
fountain,  bees  and  a  hive. 

Mr.  Stultous  was  not  a  very  interesting  person. 
He  hardly  interested  himself  except  in  regard  to  his 
commercial  success.  He  never  read  a  book  unless 
it  had  to  do  with  metals ;  he  seldom  looked  at  a 
picture,  except  at  those  in  the  Daily  Mirror  or  in 
his  own  advertisements. 

He  had  never  seen  a  play  except  when  the 
manager  of  the  Swampton  Theatre  had  given  him 
an  order  for  the  stalls  in  the  pantomime  season. 
He  had  never  been  to  church  or  chapel  except 
when  his  mother  took  him  there  to  be  christened. 
He  had  once  proposed  to  a  maiden  lady  who  looked 
as  though  she  might  be  a  good  housekeeper.  She 
refused  him.  He  preferred  an  oleograph  to  a 
water-colour,  a  cinema  to  the  National  Gallery  ; 
"Tipperary"  to  Wagner.  If  he  had  been  asked  to 
choose  between  them  he  would  have  plumped  for 
Charlie  Chaplin  as  against  St.  Paul,  and  Tit-Bits 
as  against  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  he  persisted  in  believing  that  he 
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had  a  thing  he  called  a  "  soul."  When  people 
laughed  at  him  for  not  getting  married  he  used  to 
say  "  I've  got  a  soul  above  such  matters."  When 
asked  why  he  spent  so  much  energy  in  making 
money  he  replied,  "  Why,  bless  my  soul,  you 
must  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  these 
days." 

His  body  was  very  stout.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  why  he  became  discontented  with  the 
"  Cedars."  They  were  not  big  enough  to  hold  it. 
It  was  likely  also  to  crowd  out  the  soul.  Any- 
how no  sooner  was  the  villa  with  all  its  appurten- 
ances complete  than  Mr.  Stultous  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  must  pull  it  down  and  build  a  larger 
house  for  himself  and  all  his  belongings. 

Perhaps  his  chief  reason  for  this  was  that  his 
rival,  Sir  Horatio  Dyvese  next  door,  was  known  to 
be  building  a  new  house  which  was  to  surpass 
anything  else  in  Swampton.  The  chief  architect 
of  the  town,  Mr.  Diabolus,  was  engaged  to  produce 
plans  for  a  larger  and  better  house  than  Sir 
Horatio's,  and  the  "Cedars"  was  to  be  pulled 
down. 
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"  Build  me  the  biggest  house  in  Swampton." 
These  were  his  instructions  to  Diabolus. 

A  year  later,  to  be  quite  correct,  in  December 
1919,  when  peace  and  plenty  reigned  supreme  in 
the  stomach  of  Mr.  Stultous,  the  palace  was  com- 
plete. It  was  called  "  Victory  Hall."  It  was 
built  in  the  style  called  by  some  wits  "the  early 
Alcoholic."  It  was  a  dazzling  compound  of  gold 
and  silver, copper  and  bronze.  There  were  cupids, 
cornucopiae,  caryatides,  and  such-like  dummies  in 
profusion.  There  were  loggias  and  terraces  and 
cupolas  galore. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Mr.  Stultous  was  informed  by 
the  great  Diabolus  that  he  could  sleep  in  his  new 
home  for  the  first  time. 

He  sat  in  the  gorgeously  appointed  smoking 
lounge,  with  a  ten  shilling  cigar  between  his 
fingers,  which  he  felt  disinclined  to  smoke,  as 
there  was  nobody  looking  but  the  doctor  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  examine  him. 

Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  in  a  gilt  frame  the 
pedigree  of  the  Stultous  family  which  could  trace 
its  descent  in  direct  line  from  Cain,  and  for  the 
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matter  of  that  from  Adam  himself.  It  was 
astonishing  how  many  of  the  great  names  in  history 
figured  in  that  pedigree  supplied  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Arms.  It  was  written  on  very  common 
paper,  lined.  The  experts  told  Mr.  Stultous  that 
it  had  always  been  preferred  by  his  family  to 
parchment.  In  another  frame,  and  on  the  same 
paper,  was  the  crest  and  coat  of  many  quarterings, 
on  a  field  motley.  The  former  looked  something 
like  a  gooseberry,  and  over  it  was  a  curious  looking 
cap.  The  motto  was  in  Latin,  Non  est  Deus. 

Mr.  Stultous  could  not  translate  it,  but  he  was 
told  it  came  out  of  the  Bible,  and  he  was  content 
with  this  very  proper  recognition  of  religion.  In 
yet  another  frame  was  a  portrait  of  himself  in 
khaki,  which  he  had  never  worn,  and  under  it  one 
more  legend,  also  in  Latin,  Aliquando  sapite. 
This  also  he  was  told  wras  scriptural. 

Dr.  Mawse  duly  admired  these  treasures  and  then 
proceeded  to  feel  his  patient's  pulse. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  new  house  and 
grounds,  doctor?"  said  Stultous.  " Going  strong, 
eh,  like  Johnny  Walker  and  the  British  Empire?" 
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"Excellent,"  said  Mawse,  "and  better  than  your 
pulse." 

"What  do  you  mean?' 

"I  mean  that  you  had  better  not  sleep  here 
to-night.  You  might  be  dead  in  the  morning,  and 
then  what  would  be  the  good  of  your  c  Victory 
Hall '  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Stultous  shivering. 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  replied  Dr.  Mawse,  "if 
your  last  stroke  was  the  first  or  the  second  you 

had  had." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  New  Year's  Day  there  was  a  first-class 
funeral  from  "Victory  Hall."  By  the  following 
Christmas  Sir  Horatio  had  acquired  the  premises 
and  Mr.  Diabolus  had  converted  them  into  his 
racing  stables. 


IV 


GDOD  Dame  Church  had  two  sons.     She  had 
a  fruit  farm  withal,  and  was  famous  for 
her  strawberries.      Most  of  the  people  in 
the  village  depended  on  her  for  their  living,  though 
Mr.  Sizzum,  the  new  jam-maker,  was  beginning 
to  run  her  hard.      After  the  old  man  died  Dame 
Church  looked  to  her  two  boys  to  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  the  farm. 

As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  she  bid  them 
help  the  head-gardener.  They  were  to  work  with 
their  hands  like  everybody  else. 

Now  the  eldest  boy  was  nicknamed  "Churchy" 
at  the  school.  You  could  depend  on  him  to  do  a 
lot  of  talking.  Deeds  were  not  so  much  in  his  line. 
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AND  CONSUMPTION 


THE  STRAWBERRY 


Oh,  he  can  talk"  (page  58) 
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When  his  mother  said,  "  Go,  lad,  and  work," 
he  always  replied,  "  Yes,  ma,  I'm  going  ; ':  but 
somehow  he  never  went. 

He  liked  the  fruit  when  it  was  picked.  It  was 
a  sight  to  see  him  demolishing  a  strawberry-mess. 
When  he  grew  up  he  used  to  take  the  chair  at 
meetings  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  Fruit,"  and  he 
loved  to  hear  the  people  say,  "  That's  Dame 
Church's  lad  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  fruit 
in  these  parts.  He  knows  what  he's  talking  about, 
and  no  mistake." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  never  done  a  stroke 
of  work  in  his  life. 

The  younger  son  was  nicknamed  "  Pagan," 
because  he  used  to  run  away  from  Matins  on  a 
Sunday.  When  his  mother  said,  "  Go  and  work," 
he  flatly  refused.  She  did  not  punish  him,  but 
she  sighed  and  prayed  for  him  as  she  lay  on  her 
sofa,  crippled  with  rheumatism. 

One  day  she  asked  the  gardener  what  he  thought 
of  the  two  boys. 

"  Don't  mind  telling  me  the  truth,  gardener," 
said  the  good  lady.  c  Churchy,'  as  we  call  him,  is 
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the  best,  I  know.  He  helps  you  in  the  field, 
and  they  tell  me  he's  as  great  an  authority 
on  strawberries  as  his  dear  father  was,  bless 
him.  As  for  c  Pagan,'  I'm  afraid  he's  terribly 
lazy.  I  believe  he  paints  or  draws  or  something 
of  that  kind,  but  he  never  does  a  good  day's 
work." 

"  Now,  that's  just  where  you're  wrong,  ma'am," 
said  the  gardener,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  Excuse  my  plainness  of  speech,  but  that  Master 
Churchy  is  all  talk  and  no  do.  I  don't  suppose 
he  has  helped  us  in  the  fields  for  an  hour  in  his 
life,  all  told." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  gardener.  Why  I 
have  never  known  him  refuse  me  when  I  have  told 
him  to  go  and  do  his  work." 

"  He  has  his  own  idea  of  work,  ma'am. 
Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he'd  call  eating  a  straw- 
berry-mess his  work." 

"  But  everybody's  talking  about  his  speeches." 

"  Well,  and  what's  a  speech  but  a  bit  of  talk- 
ing ?  Oh,  he  can  talk  ;  I  don't  deny  that.  And 
that  speech  of  his  at  the  meeting.  Who  wrote 
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it  ?  That's  the  question.  He  learnt  it  up  by 
heart.  Now  I  happen  to  know  who  wrote  it  for 
him.  It  was  Pagan  as  wrote  it." 

"  Master  Pagan  ?  Really,  gardener,  you  are 
labouring  under  some  great  delusion." 

"  I  don't  know  about  delusion,  but  if  you 
see  a  boy  writing  it  all  down  and  then  giving 
it  to  his  brother  just  before  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing it  may  be  a  delusion,  but  it's  hard  fact  for  all 
that." 

"  But  Pagan  knows  nothing  about  the  subject. 
He  has  always  refused  to  do  any  work,"  said  the 
Dame. 

"  Pardon  me,  ma'am,  only  once.  That  day  as 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  pictures  and  you  told  him 
he  was  to  work  instead.  Why,  Churchy  went 
with  him." 

"  You  surprise  me  very  much,  gardener.  I 
still  think  you  have  made  some  mistake." 

"  There  ain't  no  mistake  about  it,  ma'am.  Now 
I'll  just  tell  you  a  few  things  as  will  open  your 
eyes.  I  don't  say  that  Pagan  hasn't  cheeked  you 
once  and  again.  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  that. 
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He  has  got  some  independence  he  has.  It  isn't 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  as  a  mother  you  ought  to 
do  ;  but,  if  I  might  remark,  the  more  free  you 
leave  these  kids  the  better  and  more  truthful  they'll 
be  in  the  long  run.  Perhaps  neither  of  your  boys 
are  cut  out  for  digging  and  planting  and  manuring, 
but  they's  got  other  things  they  can  do.  They's 
been  to  college,  and  they's  got  brains,  more  than 
I  have.  That  young  Pagan  thinks  a  lot.  Churchy 
talks,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  don't  say  as  he  has  no 
brains  neither.  It's  the  fruit  I'm  thinking  of. 
What  has  Churchy  done  for  the  fruit?  Why, 
nothing.  Pagan  has  done  a  lot,  but  not  in  your 
way.  He's  worth  twenty  of  Churchy.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  the  inspector  from  the 
County  Council  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or 
some  such  humbug  came  down  here,  and  he 
says  to  me,  '  Dame  Church's  farm  is  the  best  in 
the  county  still.'  Now  I  say,  c  Who's  done 
that  ? ' " 

Why,  you,  gardener,"  said  the  Dame. 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma'am.  Besides,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  those  two  lads  of  yours.  Was  it  Churchy 
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or  was  it  Pagan  ?  I  say  it  was  Pagan.  And  I'll 
tell  you  why.  While  Churchy  was  eating  straw- 
berries and  you  thought  he  was  sweating  in  the 
fruit-fields  Master  Pagan  was  studying.  He  was 
learning  all  the  new-fangled  ways  of  fruit-growing 
and  dabbling  in  chemistry  up  at  the  College.  He 
took  the  thing  seriously  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
he  used  to  come  and  talk  to  me,  but  it  was  sensible 
talk,  not  like  Churchy's.  c  I'll  help  you  some  day, ' 
he  said,  'but  I've  got  to  learn  a  lot  first.  Straw- 
berry-growing's not  such  a  simple  affair  as  it  looks. 
Have  you  heard  what  they  are  doing  at  Siz- 
zums's  ? ' 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  have  changed 
nearly  all  our  ways  here  now.  I  haven't  troubled 
you  about  it,  ma'am,  but  if  you'll  believe  me  it's 
all  owing  to  Master  Pagan.  Many  a  time  I've 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  but  he's  always  stopped 
me  and  told  me  not  to  worry  you.  Once  I 
thought  the  same  as  you  about  Churchy,  but  I 
know  better  now.  You  take  my  advice,  send 
Churchy  back  to  College,  or  make  him  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  any  little  thing  of  that  kind, 
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but  make  Master  Pagan  the  manager  instead  of 


me.': 


U 
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Well,  I  never  did,"  said  Dame  Church. 
No,  you  didn't,  but  you  will  now*"  said  the 
gardener. 


OF  THE  GREAT  FEAST  AT 
GODSTOWN 

THE  Mayor    of  Godstown    was    a   great  re- 
former.     He  was   determined    that  in   his 
year  of  office  the   grass  should  not  grow 
under  his  feet.      Godstown  was  in  a  parlous  state. 
There  were  slums  and  dirty  streets  ;    the  water- 
supply  and  the  tram- service  were  bad  ;   there  were 
few  open  spaces  ;   the  death-rate,  especially  among 
infants,  was  high.      The  place  had  become  a  by- 
word among  social  reformers,  and  it  was  nicknamed 
"  Devilstown  "  or  "  Hell." 

"  The  real  evil  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,"  said 
the  Mayor,  "  is  that  in  Godstown  there  is  no  unity, 
no  fellowship,  no  love.  We  may  pass  all  kinds  of 
by-laws,  and  we  may  get  Parliament  to  legislate  for 
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us  ;  we  may  raise  loans  ;  we  may  demand  rates  for 
improvements  ;  we  may  municipalize  everything — 
and  so  on  and  so  on — but  if  we  do  not  really  care 
for  each  other's  welfare,  and  if  we  refuse  to  work 
together,  we  are  only  wasting  our  time  and  our 
energy." 

His  speeches  were  applauded  by  every  one,  and 
he  was  unanimously  elected  Mayor.  So  he  set 
himself  to  get  the  different  people  of  Godstown  to 
know  one  another.  He  paid  no  attention  to  class 
distinctions.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  that 
Councillor  Champereys  was  cousin  to  a  peer  while 
Councillor  Stubbs  was  born  in  a  workhouse.  They 
must  know  each  other,  whatever  Mrs.  Champereys 
might  say  (and  she  was  the  most  difficult  of  the 
two  to  manage).  Fancy  her  being  asked  to  meet 
Mrs.  Stubbs  !  Mrs.  Stubbs  who  darned  her  husband's 
stockings  while  she,  Mrs.  Champereys,  had-  often 
had  dinner  with  the  Marquis  of  Derwentwater,  her 
cousin,  whose  great-grandfather  had  been  hanged 
for  high  treason,  and  was  thought  no  end  of  in 
those  ancient  days. 

But  the  Mayor  was  not  dismayed  by  snobs  or 
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snubs.  He  was  quite  "  recklessly  democratic," 
as  his  wife  said.  He  was  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  slum-dwellers  of  Godstown  to  the 
landlords  and  the  jerry-builders  and  the  house- 
agents.  Their  children  should  meet  and  play 
together.  Former  mayors  had  given  garden  par- 
ties, and  they  had  graded  them  according  to 
rank.  The  county  magnates  came  one  day,  and 
the  shopkeepers  another  day,  and  the  artisans 
another  day.  The  new  Mayor  mixed  them 
all  together.  Naturally  his  way  of  doing  things 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  many  people 
objected  to  it.  Even  the  Vicar's  daughters  refused 
to  sit  down  at  the  Council  House  parties  with  their 
father's  "  dearly  beloved  brethren."  They  said 
they  would  not  mind  "  taking  a  teapot "  but  they 
preferred  not  taking  a  seat.  At  last  the  Aldermen 
and  the  others  began  to  form  an  opposition  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  news  went  round  that  next  November 
he  would  not  be  re-elected. 

A  crisis  was  reached  at  Michaelmas.  The  Mayor 
knew  what  people  were  saying  and  he  thought  he 
would  test  them  by  inviting  everybody  (or  nearly 
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everybody)  to  a  huge  feast  in  Godstown  Park.  He 
must  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  that  feast.  The 
contractors  built  an  enormous  hall  for  the  occasion, 
which  was  to  hold  all  the  adult  guests  at  one  time, 
and  all  the  children  at  another.  There  was  to  be 
a  dinner  with  speeches  and  the  whole  was  to  end  up 
with  a  ball.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  feast 
would  have  gone  off  all  right  if  the  Councillors  and 
their  friends  had  not  known  that  the  Mayor  was 
testing  them.  They  knew  his  views.  They  knew 
that  if  they  went  to  his  feast  it  meant  surrender. 
They  would  have  to  choose  him  Mayor  again  : 
they  would  have  to  carry  out  all  his  plans  tor 
rebuilding  the  town.  This  would  cost  them  a  lot 
of  money,  and  on  the  whole  they  preferred  to  go 
on  as  they  were. 

Consequently  they  determined  to  boycott  the 
good  Mayor,  and  make  his  feast  a  failure.  They 
all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.  Some 
of  them  made  excuse  of  their  business.  They  were, 
of  course,  very  sorry,  but  business  must  be  attended 
to.  They  could  not  come.  It  did  not  seem  to 
strike  them  that  they  could  have  got  their  business 
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done  in  plenty  of  time  to  come  to  the  feast  after  it. 
The  truth  is  they  did  not  want  to  come.  Others 
wrote  to  say  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  their 
holidays  just  then.  They  had  bought  new  motors 
and  must  give  them  a  trial  before  the  winter  came 
on.  They  had  made  all  their  arrangements  to 
leave  Godstown  before  they  knew  that  the  Mayor 
was  going  to  have  this  entertainment.  Of  course 
they  were  very  sorry.  But  the  strangest  of  all  was 
the  excuse  that  so  many  made  that  they  were  getting 
married  just  about  that  time.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  epidemic  of  matrimony.  Letter  after 
letter  came  in  to  say,  "  So  sorry,  I  shall  be  on  my 
honeymoon."  "  So  sorry,  my  girl  is  getting  married 
that  week  and  you  will  understand  we  shall  be  too 
much  occupied  with  the  wedding  arrangements." 

At  the  bottom  of  all  these  excuses  lay  the  real 
reason.  They  did  not  want  to  come.  It  was  not 
often  the  good  Mayor  was  angry,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion his  wrath  rose.  He  would  not  give  up  his 
feast.  Not  he.  He  would  make  it  wider  than 
ever.  He  had  left  some  out  from  the  neighbouring 
villages.  He  would  leave  out  none  now.  He  had 
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thought  that  the  more  educated  inhabitants  of  Gods- 
town  would  take  the  lead  in  reform  but,  if  they 
would  not,  then  everybody  should  have  a  hand  in 
it.  Every  kind  of  person  was  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  the  Mayor  announced  that  for  a  week  after  it 
there  would  be  debates  at  which  any  citizen  might 
come  and  give  his  opinion  about  reforms.  A  sort 
of  amateur  parliament  was  hastily  elected  at  which 
every  local  matter  was  to  be  discussed,  and  then 
presented  to  the  Corporation.  The  Vicar,  in  spite 
of  his  daughters,  asked  if  he  might  come  and  open 
the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

This  was  the  beginning  in  Godstown  of  a  new 
order  of  things  altogether.  It  is  true  that  the 
Mayor  was  not  re-elected,  but  he  was  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  Godstown.  As  a 
common  councillor  he  was  able  to  do  more  than 
he  had  done  as  Mayor,  and  citizens  who  look  now 
on  the  new  Godstown  which  has  grown  up  during 
the  last  ten  years  will  tell  you  that  it  is  all  due  to 
that  good  Mayor,  and  most  of  all  to  the  celebrated 
feast  at  Michaelmas. 


\\ 


VI 

OF  PASTOR   GOODMAN  AND 
MASTER  JACK  OFIS 

PASTOR  GOODMAN  had  the  smartest  con- 
gregation in  Swampton.  Some  of  the  leading 
commercial  men  and  their  families  attended 
the  church  in  Mount  Green.  The  united  incomes 
of  the  committee  that  "  ran  "  the  Pastor  ran  into 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  a  million  or  more. 
Nothing  was  ever  wanting  in  the  way  of  furniture  : 
the  Young  Men's  Guild  and  the  Young  Women's 
Pleasant  Evenings  were  well  supplied  with  books 
and  billiard- tables,  ping-pong  and  halma  :  the 
Sunday  School  treats  and  excursions  were  the  best 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  prizes  beat  the  Church 
presents  into  a  cocked  hat.  The  "  chanties  "  were 

exactly  double  what  the  Vicar  gave.      If  new  has- 
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socks  were  wanted,  it  rained  hassocks.  The  Pastor's 
Rolls-Royce  car  was  the  best  in  Swampton.  The 
deacons  had  given  it  to  him  as  a  birthday  present, 
together  with  sables  for  Mrs.  Goodman.  Even  the 
Bishop  only  had  a  Ford,  and  the  Vicar's  wife  was 
content  with  a  pony-cart  and  rabbit  skins.  The 
collections  never  flagged. 

Nevertheless  young  Pastor  Goodman  was  not « 
satisfied.  When  at  Oxford  he  had  made  his  mind 
up  to  preach  an  ethical  Christianity.  To  him, 
religion  meant  following  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
in  a  new  way  of  life.  As  he  read  his  New  Testa- 
ment it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Gospel  was  good 
news  for  those  who  had  strayed  away  from  the 
Father.  Jesus  could  bring  them  back  to  a  happy 
home  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  His  good  parents 
had  brought  him  up  to  a  rather  hard  and  narrow 
religion,  which,  as  he  grew  older,  did  not  seem  to 
tally  with  the  Gospel,  though  it  was  called  "  Evan- 
gelical." When  he  was  a  little  boy  he  had  been 
worried  into  saying  he  was  "  saved."  So  far  as  he 
could  understand  it  then,  it  only  meant  telling  his 
father  that  he  was  quite  sure  he  would  go  to  heaven 
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if  he  died,  because  Jesus  had  taken  all  his  sins  away 
when  He  suffered  on  the  Cross.  But  as  he  grew 
up  and  thought  for  himself,  this  did  not  meet  the 
need  of  his  soul,  nor  did  it  appear  to  be  what  those 
first  disciples,  of  whom  he  read  in  the  Bible,  had 
been  called  to  by  Jesus  Christ. 

There  was  a  lot  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
which  was  not  all  accounted  for  by  the  picture  of 
the  future  House  of  Bliss  for  the  saved  ones  which 
hung  over  his  bed  in  his  little  room  at  his  father's 
manse,  and  which  looked  to  him  rather  like  the 
White  City  at  Shepherd's  Bush  without  refresh- 
ments. 

When  he  got  to  Oxford  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  young  fellows  who  were 
eagerly  striving  to  explain  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
everyday  language.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for 
them  was  a  great  present  reality,  into  which  all 
were  called  here  and  now. 

He  was  duly  ordained  and  served  his  apprentice- 
ship under  the  Rev.  Silas  Junker  at  Southton-super- 
Mare.  The  title-deeds  of  Mr.  Junker's  church 
required  that  the  apostles  thereof  should  adhere 
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strictly  to  the  creed  of  Calvin.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  new  assistant  minister 
shocked  the  congregation  by  his  novel  theories. 
Rumours  got  about  Southton-super-Mare  that  Junker 
and  Goodman  did  not  hit  it  off.  Nevertheless 
many  people  preferred  the  young  man's  sermons 
to  the  old  man's,  and  the  deacons  rejoiced  when 
they  saw  the  money  rising  like  leaven  in  the  plates. 
The  news  spread  to  Swampton,  not  far  off,  and 
when  Dr.  Strawberry  was  called  to  the  United 
States  to  preach  to  some  Christian  gentlemen  who 
had  lately  made  a  corner  in  wheat,  the  Committee 
of  Mount  Green  invited  young  Goodman  to  occupy 
their  pulpit.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  on  the  part  of 
these  business  men.  They  knew  that  the  young 
pastor  was  a  firebrand,  but  they  were  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  All  went  merrily,  more  merrily  than  some 
marriage  bells,  and  Goodman  was  a  great  success. 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  not  satisfied.  What 
part  had  Christ  with  all  this  rivalry  and  dollar 
raising  ?  Where  did  the  Gospel  come  in  ?  There 
were  stories  going  about  that  the  morals  of  Swamp- 
ton  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Young  partners  in  some 
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of  the  firms,  firms  whose  principals  attended  Mount 
Green  Church,  were  said  to  be  leading  girls  astray. 
"  What  is  the  good,"  thought  the  good  pastor, 
"  of  those  crowded  congregations  of  respectable 
people  attending  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  hear  me 
preach,  to  have  a  sermon  ladled  over  them  like  oil 
or  soup,  if  beneath  the  brilliant  exterior  there  is 
rottenness  and  sin  ?  >: 

Now  some  of  these  stories  were  whispered  about 
Swamp  ton  in  which  the  "  hero  "  was  none  other 
than  Jack  Ovis,  son  of  the  most  prominent  citizen 
of  Swampton,  and  boss  of  Mount  Green  Church. 
Jack  was,  moreover,  the  same  who  sang  the  tenor 
solos  at  the  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoons.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  lawn  tennis  club,  and  always 
managed  the  Sunday  School  excursion.  This  latter, 
chiefly  because  the  pater  always  dubbed  up  hand- 
somely if  there  was  a  deficit.  To  him,  young 
Goodman  determined  to  pay  all  his  attention.  He 
knew  it  would  be  a  difficult  job.  To  speak  to  his 
father  would  be  hopeless.  Old  Ovis  would  never 
have  believed  it  of  Jack.  To  preach  at  him  from 
the  pulpit  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
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The  Pastor  resolved  to  spend,  if  need  be,  a  year 
or  two  in  the  recovery  of  the  one  lost  one.  To  do 
this  would  be  worth  all  the  sermons  and  the  suc- 
cessful meetings  he  had  ever  composed  or  gathered. 
It  would  be  Christ's  work  indeed,  and  he  felt  his 
own  weakness  in  attempting  it.  He  began  with 
the  preparation  of  himself.  He  knew  that  he  was 
inclined  to  be  conceited  about  his  sermons.  He 
would  only  have  one  on  a  Sunday  in  future.  The 
other  should  be  preached  by  his  assistant.  The 
committee  objected,  but  the  pastor  was  firm.  It 
would  leave  him  more  time  for  prayer. 

At  Oxford  he  had  come  into  contact  with  many 
spiritually  minded  Anglicans  who  made  a  practice 
of  going  into  Retreat.  He  would  go  into  Retreat 
himself  at  an  Anglican  monastery. 

"  You  are  neglecting  us,"  said  the  Committee. 

"  I  know  what  I  am  doing,"  replied  the  Pastor. 
"  I  may  seem  to  be  leaving  you  for  the  moment, 
but  will  you  trust  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  im- 
portant work  to  be  done  which  necessitates  this 
apparent  neglect  ?  " 

A  crisis  was  reached  on  Bank  Holiday.      It  was 
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in  the  little  seaside  town,  the  scene  of  his  first 
ministry,  Southton-super-Mare.  They  met.  Jack 
Ovis  and  Pastor  Goodman.  Jack  looked  sheepish, 
as  his  name  would  suggest.  It  was  a  baffling 
question  which  the  minister  asked  the  boy. 

"  Tell  me,  Jack,  who  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson 
whose  names  are  in  the  hotel  book  ?  Why  is  not 
your  name  there  ?  r 

All  night  they  sat  together  in  the  Pastor's  private 
sitting-room  at  the  hotel.  They  faced  the  facts 
together. 

Things  are  quite  different  now  at  Mount  Green 
Church.  The  personnel  of  the  Committee  has 
been  largely  altered.  I  suppose  Jack  Ovis  is  almost 
the  only  one  left  of  the  "  old  gang,"  as  he  himself 
calls  them.  The  collections  are  smaller.  There 
is  not  so  much  popular  preaching.  But  Pastor 
Goodman  is  more  satisfied.  There  is  what  he 
calls  a  Galilean  air  about  the  place.  He  knows 
his  sheep  and  is  known  of  them. 
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Things  dont  seem  to  go  forward  with  the  Stultouses  (page  83) 


VII 

OF  TEN  YOUNG  LADIES  AND 
THE  GREAT  WAR 

SOMEWHERE  in  Swampton  there  were 
two  families  in  which  there  were  no  male 
children,  but  five  girls  only.  The  Stultous 
girls  (nieces  of  our  old  friend  of  the  "  Cedars ") 
were  very  pretty,  but  when  you  had  said  that  you 
had  said  all  that  was  of  interest  about  them.  Mimosa 
had  brown  hair,  Violet  had  blue  eyes,  Daphne  had 
a  dimple,  Gladys  had  a  complexion  like  a  peach, 
and  Ethel  boasted  of  the  smallest  feet  in  Swampton. 
Of  course  they  played  tennis  and  croquet,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  registered  a  sort  of  joint  oath  to  do 
nothing  particularly  useful.  They  went  every  year 
to  stay  at  Llandudno  with  their  uncle,  the  Mr. 
Stultous  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  but  he 
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did  not  encourage  them  to  stay  too  long,  as  they 
were  expensive  young  ladies,  and  at  that  time  he 
had  not  made  his  profits  or  built  his  new  house. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  these  Stultous  girls  were 
the  daughters  of  Lady  Sophia  Wyse.  Their  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  the  great  statesman,  Lord  Gods- 
town.  Lady  Sophia  had  been  left  a  widow  just 
after  the  birth  of  Mary,  her  youngest  child,  and  had 
devoted  herself  to  the  bringing  up  of  her  five  girls 
to  be  of  some  real  use  in  the  world. 

She  did  not  lecture  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
future.  She  just  put  them  in  the  way  of  work  and 
let  them  follow  their  own  tastes.  This  is  how  her 
efforts  succeeded. 

Mary  was  the  pensive  little  girl  who  liked  going 
to  church  and  working  among  the  poor.  She  be- 
came a  nurse.  Martha,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
what  people  called  "  practical,"  and  she  actually 
became  a  practising  surgeon  who  knew  how  to  cut 
people's  legs  off  and  set  their  bones.  Jane  was 
not  so  ambitious  and  was  content  to  help  her 
mother  with  the  housekeeping.  Incidentally  she 
knew  shorthand  and  typing. 
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Muriel  was  the  mechanic  of  the  party  and  knew 
all  about  carburettors  and  petrol  engines.  She 
could  mend  the  tyre  when  the  car  broke  down, 
and  drive  better  than  Tom  the  chauffeur.  She 
had  been  up  in  an  aeroplane  before  she  was  six- 
teen years  old.  The  fifth  daughter,  Margaret,  it 
is  difficult  to  describe.  She  was  an  all-round  use- 
ful person.  She  could  play  and  ride,  and  paint  and 
sing,  and  tell  delightful  stories.  Everybody  loved 
her.  Even  the  Stultous  girls,  who  were  horridly 
jealous  of  this  "  perfect  family "  (as  they  called 
the  Wyses  in  derision),  could  not  help  loving 
Meg. 

Now  it  has  often  been  said  that  up  to  August 
1914  for  many  years  the  British  people  slum- 
bered and  slept.  Then  came  a  great  call  to  action. 
It  was  as  if  the  Lord  had  come  to  call  out  His 
disciples  to  make  the  Kingdom  of  God  of  which 
He  had  so  often  spoken  to  them.  It  was  a  call  to 
every  one  "to  do  his  bit,"  as  we  used  to  say,  for 
King  and  Country.  Then  it  was  that  these  five 
young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  Lady  Sophia  showed 
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themselves  worthy  of  their  good  mother's  care  and 
forethought. 

Each  of  their  particular  talents  found  its  use. 
It  seemed  as  if  unconsciously  they  had  been  pre- 
paring all  the  time  for  the  Great  War  when  it 
came.  They  had  seemed  like  every  one  else  to  be 
asleep,  but  now  they  awoke  and  were  ready.  Lady 
Sophia,  like  the  sensible  woman  that  she  was,  let 
them  go  without  a  murmur,  nay,  with  every  en- 
couragement and  heart  prayer  for  their  success. 
Mary,  so  far  from  being  the  religious  milksop  that 
the  Stultous  girls  had  called  her,  showed  her  grit 
by  starting  off  to  Serbia  with  a  band  of  nurses  who 
were  ready  to  face  typhus  or  any  other  horror  if 
they  could  help  the  soldiers.  Martha,  of  course, 
was  attached  to  the  woman's  hospital  in  France, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  Sir  Somebody  Some- 
thing who  despised  all  women's  work,  showed  that 
she  could  operate  equally  with  the  best  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  day.  Muriel  was  motoring  at  the 
base  before  1914  was  out,  bringing  up  the  wounded 
in  her  ambulance  from  the  station  to  the  hospitals, 
meeting  the  trains  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
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and  doing  all  the  cleaning  and  repairs  herself.  Jane 
found  a  place  in  a  Government  office  at  home,  and 
when  the  "  Waacs "  were  instituted  donned  her 
khaki.  But  what  of  Margaret  ?  She  was  the 
foundress  and  most  active  organizer  of  the  great 
hut  in  France,  open  day  and  night,  the  centre  of 
the  best  canteen,  the  best  concerts,  the  best  cinema, 
the  best  cigarettes,  the  best  of  everything  that  com- 
forted the  Tommies  throughout  the  Great  War. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  these  five  girls  which,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  won  the  final  victory  of  the 
Allies. 

Of  the  Stultouses,  one  hardly  likes  to  speak. 
One  pities  them.  They  tried  to  do  their  bit,  but 
it  was  a  measly  little  morsel  compared  to  that  of 
the  Wyses. 

At  first  they  talked  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  but  the  War  Office  seemed  bent 
on  snuffing  them  out.  Mimosa  and  Violet  got  the 
Duchess  of  Magillicuddy's  Reeks  to  try  them  as 
housemaids  in  her  voluntary  hospital.  They  chose 
some  pretty  white  frocks,  very  short  and  very  airy, 
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just  the  very  garb  in  which  to  clean  up  messes  in 
the  theatre  :  they  dined  with  some  jolly  smart  boys 
of  the  Scots  Guards  at  the  "  Folkestone  "  :  they 
always  had  a  nice  little  tea  ready  for  the  "  poor 
dear  doctors  "  when  they  were  tired  of  an  afternoon  : 
they  perfected  themselves  in  all  the  delicacies  of 
Army  language,  and  yet  after  three  weeks  in  France 
they  were  advised  to  go  home.  Daphne  and  Gladys 
chartered  a  motor,  which  they  could  not  drive  them- 
selves. They  persuaded  Lord  Funkhole  to  take 
them  up  near  Poperinghe  "just  to  see  what  it  was 
like,"  but  all  three  were  reported  and  deported 
within  thirty-six  hours  back  to  London.  Ethel 
was  contented  to  sell  tickets  for  matinees^  and  to 
distribute  flags  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  She 
escaped  arrest,  and  there  it  ended. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  Wyses  are  still  at 
it.  Mary  is  at  work  in  a  medical  mission  in  China. 
Martha  is  established  in  one  of  the  leading  hospitals 
in  London,  and  Sir  Somebody  Something  is  begin- 
ning to  relent.  Jane  is  back  at  home  helping  her 
mother.  Muriel  is  finishing  up  her  work  in  the 
Army,  and  Margaret  has  all  sorts  of  schemes  in  her 
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head  for  the  reconstruction  of  English  country  life. 
Muriel  will  no  doubt  help  her  in  this  when  the 
new  huts  are  built  in  the  villages  and  the  inns  are 
opened  and  the  games  organized. 

Margaret  is  pre-eminently  her  mother's  child. 
She  was  left  free  by  Lady  Sophia  and  she  means  to 
let  others  be  free. 

The  Stultouses  are  to  be  found  lunching  at  the 
"  Ritz "  with  a  discontented  look  on  their  coun- 
tenances. Their  father  reads  the  Morning  Post  to 
them  after  breakfast,  and  damns  the  strikers,  the 
Bolshevists,  the  Ritualists,  and  the  Government  in 
succession.  Things  don't  seem  to  go  forward  with 
the  Stultouses.  They  are  much  as  they  were. 
They  are  not  even  married,  though  they  are  often 
among  the  bridesmaids.  They  often  wish  they 
had  some  of  the  energy  of  those  wonderful  Wyses, 
but  it  is  too  late  now.  A  kind  of  heavy  door 
seems  to  be  shut  against  them,  and  they  can't  get 
out  or  go  on. 


VIII 

OF  THS  LOST  SILVER  SCOUT 

IT  was  a  good  idea  that  came  from  the  brain  of 
young  Argent  when  he  was  asked  by  the  Vicar 
to  start  the  Scouts  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sylvester's, 
Godstown. 

"  There's  a  silvery  sound  about  the  place,  and 
my  name's  £  Argent,'  which  being  interpreted  is 
silver.  Let's  have  a  company  of  c  Silver  Scouts.' 
The  uniform  shall  have  some  silver  in  it,  and  we 
will  have  a  band  of  silver  instruments  like  the  one 
in  the  Salvation  Army.  We  will  have  c  silver  col- 
lections '  at  parades,  and  nobody  must  give  less  than 
a  threepenny  bit.  We  will  avoid  c  coppers,'  to 
wit,  the  policemen,  and  every  twenty  members  shall 
form  a  Sovereign  patrol." 

The  idea  took  on  with  the   boys,  and  the  first 
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twenty  were  soon  enrolled.  The  "  sovereign  "  idea 
meant  first  and  foremost  devotion  to  the  King  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  then  loyalty  to  our 
sovereign  lord,  the  King  of  England. 

Argent  loved  the  lads  as  a  mother  loves  her 
children,  and  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  do 
for  them,  except  to  coddle  them.  Any  silly, 
cowardly,  or  effeminate  behaviour  he  was  down 
on  with  a  ton  of  bricks,  but  manly,  or  rather, 
boyish  courage,  or  even  mischief,  he  delighted 
in. 

The  great  thing  he  aimed  at  was  to  get  the  lads 
to  strive  together  in  their  dangers  and  in  their  joys. 
If  any  one  would  not  "play  the  game'1  he  was 
seriously,  sometimes  a  little  severely,  dealt  with. 
The  Vicar  blessed  the  day  when  he  had  handed 
over  these  scouts  to  young  Argent.  They  were  the 
best  chaps  in  the  parish.  It  mattered  not  what  had 
to  be  done,  from  the  organization  of  an  excursion 
or  a  festival,  to  the  cleaning  up  of  the  club  room, 
he  could  always  depend  upon  "  Argent's  boys  "  to 
do  it. 

If  there  was   a  favourite  among  them   it  was 
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Frank  Sole,  better  known  as  "  Soda  Water,"  be- 
cause of  his  effervescent  character,  and  sometimes 
as  "  Fried  Fish,"  because  he  was  a  "  sole "  that 
jumped  about  when  they  were  in  camp  one  August, 
and  everybody  else  wanted  to  slack. 

Argent  privately  called  him  "  Fried  Fish  "  for 
another  reason.  He  was  always  a  bit  afraid  that 
his  exuberant  spirits  might  one  day  land  him  out 
of  the  silver  frying-pan  of  the  scouts  into  the  fire 
of  the  world. 

It  so  happened,  though  how  it  happened  Argent 
never  exactly  knew.  Frank  just  dropped  out  of 
the  Silver  Scouts  like  a  jewel  out  of  a  necklace.  It 
may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  "  peaky  blinders," 
as  they  were  called,  who  gambled  at  the  street 
corners  or  pinched  apples  from  the  market.  It  may 
have  been  the  flappers  who  had  a  special  liking  for 
Frank's  rosy  cheeks,  especially  when  he  had  got 
his  uniform  on.  It  may  have  been  the  elderly  gen- 
tlemen who  sent  him  on  messages,  and  tipped  him 
(against  the  Scouts'  rules),  and  sometimes  even 
offered  him  wine  at  the  hotels.  It  may  have  been 
the  chap  at  the  office  where  he  worked,  who  often 
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laughed  at  him  for  being  one  of"  Argent's  lambs," 
and  asked  him  how  much  he  got  for  going  to 
church  on  Sundays. 

Anyhow  the  fact  stared  the  Scoutmaster  in  the 
face.  The  "  Fried  Fish  "  had  dropped  out.  He 
missed  parade,  and  had  no  decent  excuse  for  having 
done  so.  The  silver  on  his  uniform  was  tarnished. 
He  seldom  turned  up  to  practice,  and  did  not  seem 
to  care  if  he  played  the  cornet  solo  at  the  Dedica- 
tion Festival  or  did  not.  He  ran  down  the  court 
when  he  saw  the  Vicar  coming  up  the  High  Street. 
He  had  promised  to  come  and  talk  to  Mr.  Argent 
at  his  digs,  but  three  times  over  he  had  failed  to 
keep  his  word. 

The  "  Soda  Water  "  had  gone  off.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  it.  Nothing  had  ever  caused 
Argent  more  grief  than  this.  Not  even  the  death 
of  his  own  little  brother  some  years  before.  But 
he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  give  up  in  despair 
about  anything.  He  set  to  work  at  once  to  find 
him.  Night  by  night  he  would  patrol  the  streets 
to  see  if  he  could  discover  into  which  of  the  bad 
companies  he  had  got.  Whenever  he  called  at  his 
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house  Frank  was  out.  It  was  clear  that  he  was 
avoiding  the  Scoutmaster.  Where  had  he  got 
to? 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve,  and  the  evening  of  the 
annual  supper  of  the  Silver  Scouts.  Sovereign 
Patrol  No.  i  had  a  table  in  one  corner  set  out 
with  a  gorgeous  array  of  crackers  and  candles. 
Everything  had  been  swept  and  garnished  for  the 
great  event.  There  was  but  one  thing  missing — 
the  "Fried  Fish,"  the  "Soda  Water."  Only 
nineteen  shillings  in  Patrol  No.  i.  An  empty 
chair. 

Argent  tried  to  look  happy,  but  he  could  not. 
He  pretended  that  he  meant  it  when  he  wished  the 
boys  a  Happy  New  Year.  For  him  it  could  not 
be  so,  without  Frank  Sole.  In  the  midst  of  the 
gaiety,  when  the  lads  were  not  looking,  he  went 
out  into  his  little  office  next  to  the  club.  He  lit 
a  candle  and  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Ten  minutes 
passed  :  half  an  hour  :  and  still  he  prayed,  prayed 
diligently. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  arms,  when  softly  and 
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quietly  two  other  arms  were  round  his  neck  and 
warm  tears  were  falling  on  him. 

"  It's  an  angel  did  it,  Scoutmaster,"  he  said,  and 
sobbed  it  out,  "  I  was  crossing  Devil's  Bridge — I 
dursn't  tell  you  where  I  was  going.  But  a  voice 
said  to  me,  as  loud  as  my  voice  is  now,  c  Go  back 
to  Mr.  Argent,'  and  I  came.  But  you'll  never 
forgive  me.  I've  broken  the  rules.  I'm  a  beast." 

"  Come  along,  Fried  Fish,"  said  Mr.  Argent. 
"  You're  beastly  late,  if  that's  what  you  mean  : 
but  there's  plenty  of  mince-pie  left." 

Now  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Silver  Scouts  that  if  one 
of  the  chaps  had  gone  wrong,  the  others  should 
take  no  notice.  They  must  never  make  it  hard 
for  a  wanderer  to  come  back  by  sneering  at  him  or 
chaffing  him.  Not  that  on  this  occasion  there  was 
any  need  to  warn  the  other  lads.  They  all  loved 
"  Soda  Water,"  and  it  was  a  right  good  hearty 
shout  that  arose  as  he  shambled  into  his  seat. 
"  Three  cheers  for  Fried  Fish."  And  they  began 
to  be  merry. 

And  the  Vicar  beamed  like  the  sun  in  spring, 
and  once  more  he  thanked  God  for  young  Argent. 


•Sb  ^tfjry  /   Yirj,  jo  easy  (page  97) 


IX 

OF   THS   TALENTED  FAMILY 
OF  BOB  SMITH 

BOB  SMITH  was  a  veteran  Labour  leader. 
His  name  carried  men  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Chartists  or  the  subsequent  generation, 
to  days  when  to  belong  to  a  Trade  Union  or  even 
to  a  Co-operative  Society  was  considered  to  mark 
one  out  as  dangerous.  He  had  known  Kingsley 
and  Maurice,  and  though  not  exactly  a  "  Christian 
Socialist "  of  the  old  type,  he  had  a  respect  for 
religion,  and  believed  that  something  of  the  sort 
was  wanted  if  there  was  to  be  much  permanent 
advance  in  Social  Reform.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  one  of  his  three  sons  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  what  would  be  called  an  "  advanced  v 
one  too.  Bob  was  proud  of  the  Rev.  Marsh 
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Smith,  the  well-known  figure  on  Labour  plat- 
forms. 

Marsh  was  the  most  talented  of  the  sons,  and 
he  made  good  use  of  his  abilities.  He  was 
well  read  in  history  and  political  economy.  In 
fact  his  books  on  the  latter  subject  were  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  leading  economic  volumes 
of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  heart 
was  in  the  subject.  He  made  it  human  and 
interesting  to  the  young  working-men  who  used 
to  gather  round  him  as  he  lectured  in  White- 
chapel.  He  founded  a  Settlement  in  East  London. 
It  was  commonly  said  that  if  you  wanted  to 
win  a  parliamentary  or  municipal  election  in  that 
part  of  the  world  you  would  do  well  to  get 
the  support  of  Marsh  Smith.  Bishops  and  clergy 
too  were  proud  of  him.  He  was  especially  useful 
to  them  because  they  could  always  refer  to  his 
name  when  the  working-man  twitted  the  Church 
with  being  out  of  touch  with  progress. 

Bob  Smith  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  boy. 
He  had  spent  a  third  of  his  savings  in  giving  him 
an  education,  and  he  had  repaid  it  ten  times  over. 
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Nor  was  he  any  the  less  satisfied  with  young 
John,  his  second  son.  He  was  destined  to  be  the 
politician  of  the  family.  He  was  more  eloquent 
than  Marsh  and  a  bit  more  methodical.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  was  not  quite  so  fond  of  Kingsley  and 
Maurice  or  of  saying  his  prayers.  It  looked  as  if 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  more  in  his  line 
than  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  his  talents,  such  as 
they  were,  he  determined  to  use  for  the  cause,  the 
cause  of  the  people.  He  was  a  little  bored  by 
the  political  economy  of  Marsh.  His  science  was 
learned  on  the  spot,  in  the  slums,  in  the  docks  too 
(for  he  began  life  as  a  stevedore).  "  Send  me  to 
Parliament,"  he  would  say  to  the  crowd,  "  that  I 
may  plead  your  cause  there."  And  he  steadily 
mounted  the  ladder  of  fame.  First  he  was  a 
Guardian,  then  a  Councillor,  and  at  last,  by  a  small 
majority  he  beat  the  Liberal  candidate,  and  marched 
into  Westminster. 

That  was  another  proud  day  for  Bob  Smith. 
"  Well  done,  sonny,"  he  said.  "  We  shall  see 
you  Prime  Minister  before  we  have  done  with 
you." 
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And  what  of  Baby  Vincent,  the  last  and  the 
youngest  of  the  boys  ? 

He  was  a  dark  horse,  or,  we  should  say,  pony. 
Like  the  others  he  was  brought  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  strikes  and  agitation,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  him.  He  could  not  put  two  words 
together  for  a  speech.  Neither  could  he  sweat 
over  books.  Neither  did  he  feel  any  particular 
interest  in  churches  or  chapels.  Neither  could  he 
work  very  hard.  He  was  delicate  and  nervous. 

Yet  there  was  one  thing  he  could  do,  and  do  it 
well  if  he  chose.  He  could  draw.  From  his 
childhood  he  could  sketch  on  any  little  slip  of 
paper  anything  you  wanted  to  see  or  imagine. 

His  brothers  often  talked  with  one  another  about 
Vincent,  and  wondered  how  they  could  use  him 
for  the  movement.  They  tried  to  make  him  take 
his  Art  seriously.  These  little  sketches,  clever  as 
they  were,  appeared  to  them  to  be  of  very  little 
value. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Vincent,  "  I  can  get  a  guinea 
a  piece  for  any  of  them  :  they  take  me  less  than 
an  hour  to  draw  :  what  more  do  I  want  ?  " 
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"  But  what  is  the  use  of  them  to  anybody  ?  " 
replied  John.  "  I  am  not  sure  they  are  decent  : 
anyhow  they  are  rubbish.  They  don't  advance 
our  Cause." 

"  Hang  the  Cause  !  "  said  Vincent.  "  I  am  not 
a  Socialist  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  one.  It  does 
not  pay  in  my  profession." 

"  But  you  believe  in  what  dad  has  taught  us, 
don't  you  ?  "  said  Marsh.  He  did  not  add  "  in 
what  I  have  taught  you,"  for  he  did  not  want  to 
irritate  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  in  it,  but  I  shall  keep  it  to 
myself.  I  haven't  got  the  energy  of  you  two 
fellows.  Of  course  I  could  help  you  if  I  chose, 
but  I  prefer  a  quiet  life.  Leave  me  alone,  and  let 
me  do  my  sketches  for  the  weekly  papers." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  best,"  said  John.  "  I  dare  say 
they  are  about  as  much  as  you  can  do.  We  won't 
tease  you,  old  chap." 

Now  that  night  Vincent  sat  up  till  after  mid- 
night. "  I'll  just  show  them  what  I  can  do  if  I 
choose,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  knew  that  Marsh 
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and  John  had  just  started  a  Labour  newspaper  with 
some  of  their  friends.  He  had  heard  them  say 
that  they  must  have  a  cartoonist.  Every  paper  has 
a  cartoon  in  these  days.  In  fact,  he  believed  that 
they  had  come  to  him  that  night  to  sound  him  on 
the  subject. 

It  was  a  wonderful  picture  he  made.  It 
represented  "  Mammon,"  a  heavy,  unimaginative 
looking  fellow  with  a  cunning  look.  Then  there 
was  "  Labour "  looking  strong  and  patient  and 
determined.  In  the  background  were  their  wives — 
the  one  bedaubed  and  bejewelled  and  silly  and 
heartless  ;  the  other  resigned  and  suffering. 

"  By  heaven,  it  would  make  the  first  number  ! ' 
said  Vincent.  "  I  could  do  a  hundred  pictures 
such  as  this.  Dear  old  Marsh's  articles  are  stodgy 
things  compared  to  this.  I  could  keep  the  paper 
going  for  a  year  or  two." 

Then  he  thought  again,  and  looked  at  his  little 
sketches :  insipid  looking  bathing  girls,  fashion 
plates  of  boys  in  sailor  suits,  comic  valentines. 

"  A  guinea  a  piece,  whenever  I  want  it — fifty 
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minutes  each.  No  fuss  about  Socialism  and  all 
that  rot.  None  of  John's  wearisome  talk  about 
progress  and  civilization  and  reconstruction  and 
piffle  of  that  sort.  No  swotting  up  of  Marsh's 
political  economy.  No  church  parades  and  rubbish 
about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And,  mark  you,  no 
bosses  asking  me  if  I  belong  to  the  Union,  or  if  I 
know  who  draws  those  damned  silly  cartoons  in 
my  brother's  paper." 

It  was  diabolically  clever  that  drawing.  He 
loved  it.  He  was  proud  of  it.  He  knew  he  could 
go  on  and  on  to  greater  things  but  it  meant  trouble. 
The  bathing  girls  and  the  valentines  seemed  to 
laugh  at  him  for  his  pains.  So  easy  !  Yes,  so 
easy. 

He  wrapped  up  the  cartoon  in  his  hand- 
kerchief. He  scrunched  it  up  together  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  look  at  it  again,  and  he  threw  it 
into  the  coal-hole. 

Then  he  went  to  bed. 

The  next  evening,  somewhere  about  the  same 
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time,  the  talented  family  of  Mr.  Bob  Smith  were 
assembled  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  London 
Hospital.  On  a  bed  lay  Baby  Vincent,  groaning, 
livid,  powerless. 

In  a  corner  of  the  ward,  -with  anxious  faces  and 
quivering  lips,  Smith  and  his  two  sons  were  con- 
versing with  the  House  Surgeon. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  must  amputate  his  right 
arm.  His  left  arm  too  was  certainly  hurt,  though 
not  so  badly." 

"  Great  God,"  said  Bob.  "  Do  you  understand, 
doctor,  that  he's  an  artist.  My  little  lad.  Can't 
you  spare  him  ? ' 

"  Quite  useless,  my  dear  sir.  He  can  never 
draw  again." 


X 

OF  THS  GOOD  LADY  SARA 
MARITAN 

t 

LADY    SARA    MARITAN    was    the    only 
daughter   of  the   late   Duke   of  Decapolis. 
Her  guardian  was  the  Very  Rev.  and  Hon. 
Augustus  Smilepeace,  Dean  of  Swampton,  a  distant 
cousin   of  the   Duke's  on  his  mother's  side.      On 
her  father's  death — or  demise,  as  it  was  called  in 
the  local  paper — she  became  the  owner  of  three- 
quarters   of  the  town   of  Decapolis,  consisting  of 
some  long  and  dreary  looking  streets  branching  off 
on  both  sides  of  Jericho  Road. 

Here  lived,  or  rather,  existed,  the  "  very  poor  " 
of  Decapolis.  Some  of  these  people  worked  in  the 
factories,  but  a  large  number  eked  out  a  "  living  " 
in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways.  Some  sold  things  in  the 
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streets,  old  vegetables,  passing  fish,  penny  trum- 
pets, flags,  ice  creams,  potatoes.  Some  hawked 
baskets  and  hardware  round  the  country  in  vans, 
renting  little  bits  of  land  off  Jericho  Road  in  the 
off  seasons,  sometimes  disappearing  in  the  night 
when  the  arrears  were  getting  heavy  and  the  trade 
was  bad.  Others,  it  must  be  confessed,  pinched 
little  valuables  from  the  shops,  and  sometimes  big 
valuables  from  the  villas.  The  most  popular  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  the  public-houses,  of 
which  there  was  one  for  every  sixty  adults  on  Lady 
Sara's  property.  The  boys  gambled  at  the  street 
corners.  The  most  unpopular  people  were  the 
"  coppers  "  (i.e.  the  police)  and  the  little  army  of 
contemptibles,  the  rent  collectors  who,  week  by 
week,  issued  from  the  offices  of  Levi  and  Levi,  the 
agents  to  whom  the  Dean  had  entrusted  the  sacred 
duty  of  squeezing  the  slum-dwellers  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  his  beautiful  young  ward.  Mr.  Horace 
Levy  (he  had  lately  turned  the  "  i "  into  a  "  y  "), 
the  senior  partner,  was  a  special  friend  of  the 
Dean's.  He  had  subscribed  no  less  than  £  $00  to 
the  new  apse  at  Swampton  Minster,  although  he 
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was  a  child  of  Abraham.  Incidentally  he  was  talk- 
ing of  having  his  children  christened,  if  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Smilepeace  could  arrange  the  ceremony  some- 
day, without  any  fuss,  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Lady  Sara  duly  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  according  to  the  law  the  Jericho  Road 
estate  became  her  sole  possession.  The  impe- 
cunious sons  of  the  aristocracy  had  tried  in  vain  for 
four  London  seasons  to  persuade  her  ladyship  to 
give  them  a  share  of  the  Decapolitan  rents,  and  she 
had  been  left  free  to  hunt  and  shoot  and  travel  and 
read  G.  B.  Shaw  to  her  heart's  content.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  she  realized  her  independ- 
ence. The  Dean  and  Mr.  Levy  did  not  worry  her 
unnecessarily  with  business  affairs.  She  was  con- 
tinually signing  papers  at  their  request,  and  every 
now  and  again  they  let  her  look  at  her  Pass  Book. 
In  fact  the  Pass  Book  was  a  sort  of  sacrament  of 
the  momentous  change  which  had  come  into  her 
life  on  the  attainment  of  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
It  was  certainly  very  pleasant  reading,  more  ex- 
hilarating than  the  Fabian  pamphlets.  Steadily  the 
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balance  mounted  up.  Each  quarter  day  a  nice 
little  sum  of  hundreds — nay,  thousands — were 
noted  "  per  Levi  and  Levi,"  or  occasionally  "  per 
Smilepeace." 

Then  one  day  by  chance  Lady  Sara  thought  she 
would  go  for  a  walk  along  the  Jericho  Road,  and 
see  for  herself  what  kind  of  place  it  was.  It  was 
a  Monday  afternoon.  The  collector  had  been  very 
busy  squeezing  the  tenants  that  morning.  The 
betting-men  had  been  out  in  the  streets,  and  several 
pennies  and  shillings  had  passed  into  their  hands 
because  the  "  winners  "  had  not  won.  Work  was 
very  slack.  The  pawnshops  were  taking  back  the 
clothes  that  had  been  out  for  Sunday.  The  licensed 
victuallers  were  busy  proving  their  entire  incapacity 
to  produce  any  victuals  with  the  exception  of  very 
nasty  beer.  The  inhabitants  were  hanging  about — 
lying  about,  you  might  say.  Some  were  a  little 
tipsy,  some  tired  out  by  arguing  with  Levi's  men 
that  they  must  not  expect  the  rent  this  week,  or 
lamenting  that  the  notice  to  quit,  so  long  threatened 
by  the  very  reverend  Dean,  had  come  at  last. 
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Lady  Sara  Maritan  stood  at  the  corner  where 
Jewry  Lane  runs  into  Jericho  Road,  and  contem- 
plated the  motley  crowd.  These  were  her  tenants. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  rent  and  interest  upon 
which  she  had  read  that  "  the  idle  rich  "  subsisted. 
These  were  part  of  the  thirty- eight  millions  (was 
it  ?)  uncomfortable  people  who  enabled  the  five 
million  others  to  be  comfortable.  So  this  is  where 
the  Pass  Book  entries  have  their  origin.  These  are 
the  little  patches  of  green  and  pink  on  the  parch- 
ment conveyances.  There  is  the  "  Maritan  Arms  " 
(they  have  got  the  Bend  Or  the  wrong  side), 
for  which  Herrod's  Brewery  Ltd.  have  just  offered 
me  twenty  thousand  pounds  so  that  the  lease  may 
be  renewed.  From  whence  come  the  shareholders 
money  and  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  ?  From 
the  pockets  of  these  poor  bruised,  wounded,  half- 
dead  men  and  women,  wallowing  in  the  filth  of 
Jewry  Lane. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  fallen  among 
thieves,  these  people. 

Through  an  open  doorway  in  Jewry  Court  she 
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could  see  a  tiny  baby  lying  in  a  cot.  She  ventured 
up  the  entry,  and  asked  the  mother  if  she  might 
come  in. 

"  I'm  losing  him,"  said  the  woman.  "  That'll 
be  the  second  I've  lost,  and  nigh  the  tenth  from  these 
courts.  They're  born  healthy,  but  the  Lord  takes 
them  in  three  months.  You  can't  rear  'em  here. 
There  ain't  no  fresh  air  as  there  was  in  Warwick- 
shire where  I  came  from.  Well,  it's  the  Lord's 
will,  though  mine,  as  is  a  bit  of  a  Socialist,  says  it's 
the  landlord's." 

"  Or  the  landlady's,"  thought  Lady  Sara.  "  So 
I'm  a  murderer  as  well  as  a  thief.  I  wonder  how 
many  more  of  the  ten  commandments  I'm  break- 
ing." 

She  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  purse,  and  took 
out  a  sovereign.  "  It's  not  much,"  she  said,  "  but 
you  can  get  some  milk  regularly  with  this,  and 
let's  hope  the  landlord  won't  take  him  this  time." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Naybor. 
"  We  don't  see  many  o'  them  hereabouts — 
though  mine  says  it's  justice  we  want,  not 
charity." 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  that  public-house  over 
the  way  ?  "  said  Lady  Sara,  changing  the  subject. 
"  Do  you  think  it  is  wanted  ?  ' 

"  Depends  what  you  mean  by  c  wanted,'  lady. 
I  belong  to  Scrubbs'  Temperance  Mission  in  the 
next  street.  Scrubbs'  don't  want  it.  They've 
been  arsting  us  to  sign  a  petition  to  get  Levi  to 
close  it.  My  'usband  don't  want  it  neither.  He's 
got  enough  to  do  of  an  evenin'  with  his  Union  to 
waste  his  time  and  money  in  drink.  There  are 
many  folk  'ere  who'd  bless  the  day  when  c  The 
Maritan '  was  shut  up  and  never  opened  again. 
There's  too  much  beer  in  these  parts.  Mine  says 
if  'e  'ad  'is  way  'e'd  not  only  pull  down  c  The 
Maritan,'  but  all  this  side  of  the  Lane,  and  have  a 
garding  for  the  kiddies  to  play  in.  But  you  might 
as  well  arst  the  King  to  live  in  this  street  as  arst 
Levi  to  put  off  his  rents." 

Lady  Sara  walked  back  to  Maritan  Towers  a  wiser 
and  sadder  woman.  She  seemed  to  have  lived  a 
lifetime  in  that  afternoon  off  the  Jericho  Road. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  found  the  Dean  and 
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his  wife,  who  had  come  over  from  Swampton 
in  the  motor  for  tea  and  business. 

"  My  dear  Sara,"  said  Mrs.  Smilepeace,  "  how 
horribly  hot  you  look.  Where  have  you  been  ?  ' 

"  I  have  been  for  a  very  interesting  walk  in 
Jericho  Road  ! " 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  the  Dean.  "  What  a 
walk  for  a  hot  summer  day.  I  wonder  we  did  not 
meet  you.  We  took  the  car  through  Jewry  Lane 
on  purpose.  I  wanted  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
public-house.  I  don't  suppose  you  noticed  it. 
Really  the  stench  in  that  part  of  the  world  makes 
it  the  sort  of  place  to  get  out  of  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  July.  Some  of  those  babies  looked  as 
if  they  were  not  long  for  this  world.  The 
mothers  are  such  hopeless  people.  They  seem 
to  have  no  idea  of  how  to  bring  up  children. 
We  just  took  a  look  en  passant.  It's  a  fine  piece 
of  property  and  I  feel  quite  justified  in  ordering 
Levy  to  proceed  with  the  renewal  of  the  lease." 

"  With  my  consent.  Uncle  Gus,  remember  that," 
said  Sara. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Dean,  as  if  she  had  stuck 
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a  pin  in  his  gaiters.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  uncomfortable  in  Lady  Sara's  presence. 
She  seemed  changed.  He  could  not  have  ex- 
plained it,  but  he  distinctly  felt  that  she  had  grown 
up  in  half  an  hour  like  a  beanstalk.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  a  grown-up  woman.  Ordinarily  he  would 
have  laughed  it  off,  but  on  this  occasion  he  could 
not  do  so.  She  meant  what  she  said.  He  knew 
that  she  had  not  given  her  consent.  ttzfelt  that 
she  had  already  withheld  it. 

Lady  Sara's  voice  gained  in  intensity  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. She  was  surprised  at  herself.  She  found 
herself  calmly  dictating  to  the  Dean  her  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  property. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  be  very  angry,  Uncle  Gus, 
but  since  my  walk  this  afternoon  in  Jericho  Road 
and  Jewry  Lane  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  a 
lot  of  things  :  I  have  got  a  new  idea  of  my  duty 
towards  my  neighbour,  which,  by  the  way,  you 
taught  me  when  I  learnt  my  Catechism.  Do  you 
remember  it  ?  Of  course  you  do.  c  To  learn 
and  labour  truly,  to  get  my  own  living.'  c  To 
hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed.'  '  To  be  true  and 
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just  in  all  my  dealings.'  I  am  going  to  apply  all 
that  to  my  affairs  in  Jericho  Road  and  Jewry 
Lane." 

"  What  insufferable  nonsense  !  "  said  Mrs.  Smile- 
peace.  "As  if  such  beautiful  words  as  those  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  our  property.  Sara, 
et  me  advise  you,  trust  everything  to  your  uncle, 
who  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  business,  and 
in  fact  religion  too,  then  a  child  like  you." 

"  Silence,  Cordelia,"  said  the  Dean.  "  Surely 
Sally  has  a  right  to  her  own  opinion  in  her  own 
house." 

Cordelia  collapsed  under  a  toasted  scone,  un- 
comfortable but  unconvinced. 

Lady  Sara  continued  calmly. 

"  I  cannot  work  at  the  factory,  though  perhaps 
I  shall  try  that  some  day.  I  shall  begin  by  collect- 
ing the  rents  myself.  I  have  been  reading  the 
'  Life  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill.'  She  did  it.  So  can 
I.  Uncle  Gus,  you  can  tell  Levi's  men  that  they 
need  not  go  round  for  the  rents  any  longer.  I 
shall  begin  next  Monday." 

"  My  dear  Sara,"  said  the  Dean  in  an  increas- 
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ingly  unctuous  voice.  "  I  appreciate  your  mar- 
vellous energy  :  who  would  not  ?  Your  references 
to  our  incomparable  Catechism  and  the  unsur- 
passed literary  beauty  of  the  Duty  "  (he  did  not  like 
the  rhyme  but  he  could  not  help  it)  "  are  of  course 
incontrovertible  in  spirit,  though  I  take  leave  to 
question  the  literal  meaning  you  put  upon  them. 
The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life.  We  must 
always  remember  that.  To  be  quite  practical,  and 
we  must  in  these  days  be  practical  about  our  reli- 
gion, you  will  find  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  all 
sorts  of  things  which  Levi's  men  have  to  do  which 
as  a  lady  you  could  not  do.  Questions  of  arrears 
and  the  law  :  breakages  :  drains  :  all  sorts  of 
things,  some  of  them  quite  improper — I  beg  of 

you  to " 

"  Uncle  Gus,"  said  Sara,  with  a  dignity  that  was 
rapidly  growing  upon  her  like  a  mushroom,  "  the 
impression  created  in  my  mind  this  afternoon  is 
that  Levi's  men  are  a  set  of  hired  bandits,  paid  by 
you — and  me  to  bully  the  tenants.  They  are 
cruel ,  exacting,  rough ,  unsympathetic .  They  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  poor.  They  inflict  all  kinds  of 
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heartless  injuries  upon  them.  I  am  going  to  heal 
these  wounds  and  see  that  no  fresh  ones  are  made. 
Plenty  of  ladies  dress  the  wounds  of  the  poor  in  a 
war.  Why  should  I  not  dress  their  wounds  in 
peace  ?  ' 

"  Quixotic  rubbish  !  "  said  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Smile- 
peace,  but  at  a  look  from  her  husband  subsided 
beneath  a  tomato  sandwich. 

"  And  what  about  the  c  Maritan  Arms'  ?  "  said 
Uncle  Augustus,  feeling  hopeless  about  the  pre- 
mium, and  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"  I  haven't  thought  it  all  out  yet,"  replied  Sara. 
"  But  I  have  great  hopes.  Of  course  I  shall  not 
renew  the  lease.  I  am  going  to  pull  the  whole 
place  down.  It  is  not  wanted.  I  am  going  to 
pull  down  all  that  side  of  the  lane." 

"  My  dear  Sara,  it's  worth  seven  hundred  pounds 
an  acre,  without  the  pub,"  cried  the  Dean,  as  if 
she  had  suggested  playing  cricket  with  an  auk's  egg. 

She  went  on. 

"I  am  going  to  build  a  real  inn.  A  sort  of 
People's  Cafe." 

"Ah,"  said   the  Dean,   who    belonged  to    the 
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Society  for  Abolishing  Drink  Between  Meals." 
You  might  have  a  Cocoa  Palace." 

No,"  said  Sara,  very  deliberately.  "  I  shall  sell 
good  beer." 

I  am  not  at  all  sure,"  said  the  Dean  mournfully, 
"  that  the  estate  can  bear  it.  What  with  the  super- 
tax and  what  not,  the  property  is  not  what  it  was." 

"  I  understand,"  continued  Sara,  "  that  I  have 
some  very  valuable  shares  in  Herrod's  Ltd.  I  shall 
sell  them  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  my  new 
scheme.  I  have  also  got  shares  in  the  new  oil- 
fields in  Swampshire,  and  in  the  Barabbas  Wine 
Company.  I  shall  pour  the  whole  lot  into  my  slum 
property  and  bring  new  life  into  the  place.  I  shall 
buy  up  the  Dairy  Company  if  it  costs  me  anything 
from  twopence  to  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
babies  shall  have  milk.  I  shall  have  a  playground 
for  the  kiddies.  I  shall  build  alms  houses,  only 
they  shall  not  be  called  by  that  horrible  name. 
It's  justice,  not  charity,  we  want." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dean,  "  it  sounds 
like  Bolshevism  or  something  of  that  kind." 

Even   the   Dean  was  now  aghast.      "  Who  the 
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dickens  has  been  putting  all  this  nonsense  into  your 
head,  Sara  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Naybor." 

"  And  who  the  .  .  ." 

"  Darling,  take  one  of  these  delicious  cucumber 
patties,"  said  Mrs.  Smilepeace,  stuffing  it  into  his 
mouth. 

"  Mrs.  Naybor,"  said  Lady  Sara,  "  is  in  Jericho 
Road,  but  almost  any  one  else  would  tell  you  the 
same  if  you  were  to  look  out." 

"  I  think  I  have  noticed  the  name  on  the  list  of 
tenants,  but,  my  dear  Sally,  it  would  be  intolerable 
for  you  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  woman  of  that  kind. 
If  you  don't  take  care,  and  this  got  about,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  all  refused  to  pay  any  rent." 

"  Bother  the  rents  ! "  said  Sara. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  c  Bother  the  rents,' 
my  good  girl,  but  what  would  you  do  without 
them  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  should  begin  to  work  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life." 

The  car  sped  home   to  the  precincts.      After 
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a  long  silence,  as  they  went  under  the  broken 
crucifix  over  the  Tudor  gateway,  Mrs.  Smilepeace 
ventured  to  suggest  that  Sally  must  be  suffering 
jfrom  sunstroke. 

*'  It  must  have  been  piping  hot  in  Jericho  Road," 
site  said. 

"  Sunstroke  be  hanged,"  muttered  the  Dean,  as 
he  passed  into  his  study. 

"  What  a  wax  the  pater  is  in  !  "  remarked  Charley 
Smilepeace,  chalking  his  cue  in  the  billiard-room, 
once  the  chapel  of  the  Swampton  Almonry. 


XI 

OF  THS  YO  UTH  WHO  WANTED 
THS  HIGHEST  PLACE 

ACIBIADES  BROWN  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman's  tailor.  In  his  youth  he  would 
sit  and  watch  the  grand  gentlemen  who 
came  to  the  shop  to  order  their  breeches  and 
gaiters  and  their  shovel  hats,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  had  recommended  them  to  the  King  for 
preferment.  Alcibiades  used  to  read  his  Bible,  and 
he  often  wondered  why  the  Prime  Minister  seemed 
to  choose  such  stout  old  parties  to  succeed  the 
Apostles.  His  father  got  angry  with  him  one  day, 
because  he  laughed  behind  the  back  of  the  Dean 
of  Swamp  ton  who  had  just  called  to  say  that  His 
Majesty  had  decreed  that  he  was  to  be  Bishop  of 
Bunchester.  But,  afterwards,  when  his  father  ex- 
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plained  to  the  lad  that  as  a  Bishop  the  Dean  would 
have  three  thousand  five  hundred  more  pounds  a 
year  to  do  what  he  liked  with,  young  Alcibiades 
began  to  think  that  it  was  not  so  funny  as  it 
looked. 

Why  should  not  he,  Alcibiades,  be  a  dignitary 
himself  some  day  ?  His  father  had  often  told 
him  that  if  he  did  well  at  the  Grammar  School 
he  should  be  sent  to  Oxford,  and  if  he  went  to 
Oxford  he  would  be  ordained.  It  is  true  that 
up  till  then  he  had  been  more  attracted  by  the 
alternative  plan  which  his  father  had  proposed, 
that  he  should  learn  cutting,  and  perhaps  some 
day  succeed  to  the  business.  But  the  sight  of 
these  stout  old  gentlemen,  and  still  more  the  sight 
of  quite  a  young  man,  an  eloquent  Canon  who 
came  to  the  shop  one  day,  made  him  decide  for 
what  his  dad  called  "  the  Church."  Why,  in  a 
very  few  years  he  would  be  ordained  and  become 
a  Canon.  After  that,  of  course,  the  Deanery  and 
the  Bishopric  would  follow  in  due  course. 

He  had  not  then  the  remotest  idea  of  what  the 
sacred  ministry  meant,  but  he  picked  up  things  at 
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Sunday  School,  he  asked  the  Curate  some  questions, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  course  at  the 
Grammar  School  he  was  well  on  the  way,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires.  At  Oxford 
he  was  not  very  popular,  but  he  had  a  smart  way  of 
answering  people  that  made  him  admired  and  even 
envied  by  some.  When  he  was  a  freshman,  Lord 
Billswater  (a  vulgar  lad)  said  to  him,  "  Your  father's 
a  tailor,  ain't  he  ?  " 

When  Alcibiades  replied  in  the  affirmative,  his 
lordship  wittily  remarked,  "  I  wonder  he  didn't 
make  you  one." 

Brown  was  not  at  all  abashed,  and  continued 
the  conversation  thus,  "  Your  father's  a  gentleman, 
is  he  not  ?  ' 

Billswater  fell  into  the  trap  and  said  "  Yes." 
"  I  wonder  he  does  not  make  you  one  ! ' 
Alcibiades  read  theology  and  lots  of  novels  be- 
sides.    He   spent  his   vacations  at  the  University 
Settlements  in  East  London,  for  he  had  heard  that 
if  you  did  that  you  were  likely  to  get  preferment 
some  day.      He  also  studied  the  literature  of  the 
Liberal  school  of  theology,  for  he  was  told  that 
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if  you  wrote  a  book  denying  an  article  or  two  of 
the  creed,  that,  too,  might  land  you  in  a  Cathe- 
dral stall.  From  morning  till  night  he  was 
scheming  his  future  in  his  mind.  The  time  of  or- 
dination drew  near.  His  father's  influence  with 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  procured  him 
a  title  with  a  budding  Dean,  the  Rev.  and  Hon. 
Prebendary  Blessop. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  tailor  Brown  when  he 
heard  his  boy  read  the  Gospel  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
he  could  address  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  Alcibiades. 

Prebendary  Blessop's  parish  at  St.  Silas,  Dukery 
Square,  was  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  London. 
He  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  crowd  assembled 
every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  to  listen  to  matins, 
the  choir,  the  organ,  and  the  sermon.  Alcibiades 
dared  not  suggest  that  he  should  preach  during  his 
diaconate,  but  immediately  after  he  had  become  a 
priest  he  broached  the  subject.  The  Prebendary 
blandly  and  brutally  refused,  and  young  Brown 
was  forced  to  be  content  with  his  Bible  Class  for 
boys,  which  did  not  seem  likely  to  speed  him  very 
fast  on  the  way  to  the  episcopal  bench. 
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After  a  year  or  two  he  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  had  done  wrong  in  being  ordained  at  all.  He 
would  never  be  a  Rural  Dean  at  this  rate,  much 
less  a  Bishop. 

Ten  years  passed  and  one  morning  he  received 
a  letter  from  Billswater  offering  him  a  living  (as  a 
sort  of  make  up  for  his  former  vulgarity).  It  was 
only  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a  year  and 
a  house,  about  a  third  of  what  his  father's  chief 
cutter  was  paid,  but  Prebendary  Blessop  advised 
him  to  take  it,  and  he  did.  He  studied  the  art  of 
keeping  bees,  and  his  name  seldom  appears  except 
when  he  writes  to  the  Spectator  to  say  that  he  has 
heard  the  cuckoo. 

There  was  another  lad,  by  name  Francis  Friend, 
who  was  at  Oxford  with  Alcibiades. 

Young  Brown's  boastfulness  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Francis,  who  himself  hoped  to  be  ordained,  but 
from  a  very  different  motive.  Friend  seldom 
talked  to  others  about  the  priesthood  that  he  hoped 
might  be  his  one  day.  He  felt  himself  quite  un- 
worthy of  so  great  an  honour.  At  his  books  he 
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was  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  Alcibiades. 
He,  too,  went  to  East  London  to  learn  about  the 
lives  of  the  workers  whom  he  loved,  but  never 
patronized.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  learnt  more 
from  the  patient,  loving  lives  of  the  poor  than  ever 
he  could  hope  to  teach  them.  And  they  loved  him. 
When  the  question  of  a  title  came  up  for  settle- 
ment, Francis  Friend  asked  the  Bishop  if  he  might 
be  sent  to  the  poorest  parish  he  could  find.  There 
for  twenty  years  he  worked  almost  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  lived  in  the  district.  But  the 
Bishop  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  and  when  an  im- 
portant East  End  living  was  vacant,  he  appointed 
him  Vicar,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Alcibiades,  and 
even  of  Prebendary  Blessop  who  remarked,  "  Who 
ever  heard  of  this  man  Francis  Friend.  He  can- 
not preach,  can  he  ?  ' 

One  Sunday  he  was  sent  for  to  preach  in  Dukery 
Square,  for  Prebendary  Blessop,  took  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  some  young  men.  A  princess  of  the 
Blood  Royal  happened  to  be  present.  She  told 
the  King  about  this  little  parson  from  Bethnal 
Green,  and  on  another  Sunday  he  was  commanded 
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to  preach  at  St.  James'.  But  he  was  happiest  when 
he  was  talking  to  his  dear  people  at  the  East  End 
Mission  in  his  own  simple  way. 

For  another  five  years  he  laboured  amongst 
them,  but  his  name  was  known  in  other  places 
now. 

One  evening  Mr.  Brown,  the  tailor,  was  in  the 
shop,  and  Alcibiades  was  near  him.  The  reverend 
gentleman  had  got  a  pass  for  a  new  musical  comedy 
and  he  was  having  an  early  dinner  of  tripe  and 
onions  (his  favourite  dish)  in  the  parlour  behind 
the  shop. 

Who  should  come  in  but  Mr.  Friend.  He 
timidly  asked  the  price  of  gaiters. 

"  Stepney,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "  I 
heartily  congratulate  you,  sir.  They've  done  the 
right  thing  this  time." 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  love  a 
few  more  people  and  make  them  happy,  Mr. 
Brown." 

Alcibiades  did  not  come  into  the  shop,  but  when 
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Mr.  Friend  had  gone  he  asked  his  father  what  had 

happened. 

"  He's  gone  up  higher  ;   that's  all." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Alcibiades,  and  he  looked  a  little 

green. 


/  said  '  clever  >  didnt  I  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Comely  (page  131) 


XII 

OF  DICKY  STEWART  AND 
THE  ALL  BENEFIT 

THERE  is  no  doubt   that  Dicky  Stewart  was 
what  the  world  would  call  a  smart  young 
man.      The   Governor,  Mr.  Comely,  knew 
that  the  affairs  of  the  All  Benefit  Society  would  be 
safe  in  Dicky's  hands,  when  he  departed  for  Aus- 
tralia to  work  up  new  developments. 

Into  the  intricacies  of  the  business  we  need  not 
enter  beyond  saying  that  the  object  of  the  All 
Benefit  Society  was  to  attract  customers  to  Comely's 
Stores.  Deposits  were  made  and  a  substantial 
benefit  was  allowed  for  all  purchases,  and  a  very 
welcome  bonus  somewhere  about  Easter,  Mid- 
summer, and  Christmas.  The  business  was  partly 

wholesale,  and  there  was  many  a  small  tradesman 
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in  Swampton  who  blessed  the  name  of  Comely  by 
whom  he  had  been  able  to  tide  over  a  difficult 
time,  when,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  special  faci- 
lities afforded  by  the  "All  Benefit,"  he  would 
certainly  have  gone  under.  Mr.  Comely  was  uni- 
versally respected,  and  he  deserved  to  be  so.  Of 
course  he  made  a  great  profit,  but  not  too  much, 
and  he  was  actuated  by  the  highest  motives, 
namely,  to  help  the  needy  and  the  struggling. 

Many  a  time  had  Dicky  Stewart,  who  had  never 
had  a  high  motive  in  his  life,  implored  Mr.  Comely 
to  modify  the  Rules  of  the  Society  to  make  a 
higher  profit.  It  seemed  to  Dicky  so  foolish  not 
to  make  as  much  as  you  could. 

Now  it  came  about  that  while  Mr.  Comely  was 
away  in  Australia,  Dicky  had  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  think  things  over,  and  his  meditations  took 
something  of  this  form. 

If  the  Governor  won't  benefit  himself,  why  should 
not  Dicky  look  after  Number  One  ?  The  plan  he 
adopted  was  a  remarkable  one.  He  would  be  very 
extravagant  with  his  master's  goods.  He  would 
deliberately  waste  them.  He  would  keep  the  two 
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ends  so  far  apart  that  they  should  not  meet.  Mr. 
Comely  would  find  his  balance  getting  on  the 
wrong  side  and  would  be  at  last  compelled  to 
adopt  a  stricter  rule  and  then  get  rich  in  spite  of 
himself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dicky  did  this  in 
so  flagrant  a  manner  as  to  let  the  secret  out  and 
ruin  himself  at  once.  He  was  too  cute  for  that. 

Most  of  the  customers  thought  that  Mr.  Comely 
was  only  more  beneficent  than  usual,  and  they 
blessed  his  name  again  and  again  for  his  good 
measure. 

But  there  were  others  who  began  to  suspect 
that  Dicky  was  doing  harm  to  his  master.  Others 
of  a  baser  type  among  the  tradesmen  saw  what  was 
happening  and  resolved  not  to  interfere.  Three  of 
these,  who  were  not  over-scrupulous  themselves, 
thought  they  saw  their  way  to  starting  a  new 
Society  which  would  not  play  this  losing  game. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Mr. 
Comely  one  day  received  a  letter  at  Melbourne, 
marked  "  Private."  It  came  from  the  minister  of 
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the  church  which  he  attended  in  England.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  if  he  did  not  take  care  his 
business  might  fail  altogether. 

"  It  may  be  through  ignorance,  or  it  may  be  (I 
hope  not)  on  purpose,  but  there  seems  to  me  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  wasting  your  property  at 
an  alarming  rate.  I  know  a  little  of  business,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  it  cannot  be  run  at  a  profit  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are."  So  wrote  the  Pastor. 

Mr.  Comely,  being  a  man  of  prompt  action, 
booked  his  passage  home,  having  previously  cabled 
to  Dicky  Stewart  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  en- 
gagement would  come  to  an  end  on  his  return. 

Again  Dicky  put  on  his  thinking  cap  and  again 
the  result  was  a  resolution  to  do  something 
original. 

He  kept  all  the  books  of  the  Society,  and  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  him,  by  judicious  juggling, 
to  make  things  appear  very  different  from  what 
they  were.  He  had  heard  rumours  of  the  new 
Society  which  the  three  tradesmen  were  thinking 
of  starting.  He  called  on  them,  and  offered  his 
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advice.  At  first  they  were  a  little  suspicious. 
They  hinted  to  Dicky  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
capital  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
invested  so  much  in  the  All  Benefit.  Dicky  said 
he  would  look  into  that  matter  and  report.  His 
report  was  an  astonishing  one.  The  three  trades- 
men always  declared  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand it.  It  almost  looked  as  if  they  had  previously 
seen  double  when  looking  at  their  debit  side. 
They  had  thought  they  owed  hundreds  of  pounds 
to  the  All  Benefit,  but  now  their  debts  appeared  to 
be  reduced  to  fifties. 

However  it  was  not  for  them  to  inquire  too 
closely. 

Really  this  young  Stewart  was  a  very  nicely  be- 
haved person,  and  so  smart. 

If  only  they  could  get  him  as  the  manager  of 
the  new  Society  before  Mr.  Comely  got  home. 
They  made  a  tentative  suggestion  and  were  sur- 
prised and  gratified  to  find  that  he  seemed  quite 
willing  to  join  them,  and  at  such  a  small  salary 
too,  to  begin  with  ! 

Thus   it  came  about  that  when  Mr.   Comely 
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arrived  in  Swampton  he  found  the  walls  covered 
with  advertisements  of  the  new  Society  : 

THE  WORLD-WIDE  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION 

Managing  Director  :   Mr.  Richard  Stewart 
(late  of  the  All  Benefit  Society) 

He  was  fairly  taken  aback  and  made  his  way  to 
the  minister's  house  to  hear  all  about  it. 

The  next  day  he  asked  Dicky  to  dinner.  Dicky 
was  somewhat  abashed,  but  he  went. 

They  talked  about  the  weather  and  the  Labour 
party.  Also  about  Tariff  Reform.  They  drank 
Australian  Burgundy. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  about  to  bid  farewell 
to  each  other  in  the  entrance  hall  that  Mr.  Comely 
referred  to  what  had  happened. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Stewart,  about  that  little 
affair  :  I  must  say  I  admire  your  clever  conduct 
of  the  whole  business.  We  honest  folk  have  got 
a  lot  to  learn,  haven't  we  ?  ': 

Dicky  felt  very  uncomfortable. 
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"  You  don't  really  think  me  honest,  do  you, 
sir  ?  " 

"  I  said  c  clever,'  didn't  I  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Comely. 
"LGood  night." 


For/y  stripes  save  one  (page  138) 


XIII 

OF  THS  DUCHSSS  AND 
HSR  TSNANCS 

FRONEMA,  Duchess  of  Sarks,  looked  su- 
premely calm  and  contented  as  she  knelt  in 
Berkley  Street  Church  one  winter  afternoon. 
She  had  just  had  some  comforting  advice  from 
Father  Spearhead,  and  had  been  absolved  from  all 
her  sins.  She  was  a  devout  and  fashionable  widow. 
Her  church  and  her  drawing-room  in  Berkley 
Street  together  afforded  her  the  means  by  which 
she  was  able  to  pass  a  peaceful  and  happy  exist- 
ence. She  knew  she  had  some  little  faults,  and  it 
was  a  real  satisfaction  to  her  to  confess  them  and 
be  assured  by  her  good  priest  of  the  complete  for- 
giveness of  the  God  in  whom  she  believed  most 
thoroughly,  and  whose  disfavour  she  really  feared. 
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It  was  five  o'clock,  and  she  knew  she  must  get 
home  for  a  Bridge  party.  She  accordingly  deferred 
doing  her  penance  until  night.  She  had  a  way, 
that  some  people  have,  of  "  pigeon-holing  "  their 
religion,  and  from  the  hour  of  five  p.m.  to 
eleven  p.m.  Father  Spearhead  was  hardly  in  her 
Grace's  thoughts.  This  was  a  pity,  because  it  was 
just  during  those  six  hours  that  on  that  particular 
evening,  she  was  really  tempted,  without  being 
aware  that  she  was  in  any  danger. 

First  of  all,  just  before  tea  and  Bridge  time, 
there  was  the  housekeeper  pressing  for  a  final 
decision  about  Madeline,  the  third  housemaid,  of 
whom  things  had  been  said.  Was  she  to  have 
another  trial,  or  did  her  Grace  adhere  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  morning  that  the  girl  must  go  at 
once. 

"  I  thought  Lord  Ronald  was  going  to  give  her 
a  good  talking  to,"  said  the  Duchess.  "  That  is 
why  I  said  she  might  stay  till  the  morning.  But 
not  a  moment  longer,  Starkey.  We  cannot  have 
such  creatures  in  the  house."  Her  Grace  talked 
as  if  Madeline  were  a  mosquito. 
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"  Very  well,  your  Grace,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
and  slided  out  of  the  room. 

It  should  be  explained  that  Lord  Ronald  was 
the  darling  of  his  mother,  and  had  lately  been  or- 
dained a  deacon.  The  Duchess  had  asked  him 
to  talk  to  Madeline,  not  that  she  quite  approved  of 
young  men  dealing  with  these  cases,  but  because  it 
gave  a  sort  of  religious  air  to  the  proceedings,  and 
she  could  say,  with  a  sigh,  that  she  had  really  done 
all  she  could  for  the  girl. 

Perhaps  Ronny  might  know  of  a  home,  but 
anyhow,  of  course,  she  could  not  possibly  forgive 
the  girl.  He  must  understand  that.  She  was  a 
tiny  bit  ruffled  as  she  went  down  to  tea,  but  soon, 
with  the  excitement  of  Bridge,  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  Madeline.  Her  attention  was  now  con- 
centrated on  her  little  niece  the  Hon.  Violet  Host, 
who  had  lately  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  card- 
circle  in  Berkley  Street,  and  who  was  such  a 
delightfully  bad  player  that  she  could  be  relied 
upon  for  quite  a  big  addition  every  night  to  the 
winnings  of  her  Grace. 

"  The  girl   must   learn  that   you  can't  always 
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win,"  said  the  Duchess,  with  a  smirk,  when  some 
of  the  old  hands  pitied  her. 

She  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fast  learning  that  if 
you  don't  take  care  you  will  nearly  always  lose. 

There  was  one  young  hand,  who,  as  well  as 
the  old  ones,  pitied  Violet,  and  he  was  Lord 
Archie,  the  twin-brother  of  Ronny,  who  had  not 
been  ordained  deacon,  but  had  aspirations  in  the 
diplomatic  line.  Now  Violet  was  more  unlucky 
than  ever  that  evening.  Before  dinner  and  after 
dinner,  everything  seemed  to  go  against  her,  and 
by  the  end  of  play  she  owed  quite  a  big  sum  to 
the  Duchess.  The  poor  little  thing  burst  out 
crying,  and  told  her  Grace  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  you  must 
buy  your  experience.  We've  all  had  to  do  it." 

She  kissed  her  and  went  upstairs. 

In  her  boudoir  she  arrayed  herself  in  a  purple 
tea-gown,  and  with  another  sigh  knelt  at  her 
prie-dieu  to  do  her  penance.  "  Thirty-nine  Pater 
Nosters !  Really,  I  think  the  Father  was  a  little 
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severe   this  afternoon  " — and  she  was  so  sleepy' ! 
"  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus 
debitor ibus  nostris"    She  yawned.     "  Who's  that  ? '' 
She  jumped  up  from  her  knees.      She  did  not  like 
her  lady's  maid  to  catch  her  praying.      It  did  not 
seem  quite  nice.      But  it  wasn't  the  lady's  maid. 
It  was  the  Reverend  and  Hon.  Lord  Ronald. 
I  say,  mother,  may  I  come  in  ? ': 
Oh,    yes,    my    darling.      How    you    startled 
me!" 

"  Look  here,  mother,  I  won't  keep  you  a 
minute.  You  asked  me  to  see  Madeline." 

"  Yes,  darling,  but  that's  all  settled  now.  I've 
told  Starkey  she's  to  go  to-morrow." 

"  But,  mother,  I  wish  you'd  give  her  another 
chance.  I  am  quite  sure  she  has  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning." 

"  No,  darling,  I  cannot  go  back  from  my  word. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  approve  of  these  matters  being 
settled  by  young  clergy.  Though  you  are  my 
dear  boy,  you  are  after  all  only  a  deacon,  and  you 
know  what  the  Prayer  Book  says  about  deacons." 

"  Bother  the  Prayer  Book,"  said  Lord  Ronald. 
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"  A  lot  of  it's  antiquated,  like  the  forty  stripes  save 


one.': 


u 
u 
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What  are  they  ? "  said  the  Duchess. 
Oh j  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  course." 
I   see,"   said   the   Duchess,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  her  darling  was  laughing  at 
her  as  well  as  at  the  Prayer  Book. 

"  It's  a  shame  to  worry  you,  mother,  when 
you're  so  tired.  I'll  come  again  to-morrow  early. 
Good  night." 
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Forty  stripes  save  one.  I  mean  thirty-nine 
Paters,"  yawned  the  Duchess,  as  she  knelt  to 
renew  her  penance. 

Another  knock.  This  time  it  was  Lord 
Archie. 

"  My  darling,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  even  my 
affection  for  my  dear  twins  has  its  limits.  Won't 
you  let  mother  go  to  bed  ?  Ronny  has  been  in 
here  already,  upsetting  me  terribly.  What  is 
it?" 

"  It's  about  Violet,  mater.      It's  no  good  beat- 
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ing  about  the  bush.      You  know  I'm  awfully  sweet 
on  her,  and  I  can't  stand  seeing  her  cry." 

"  My   dear  Archie,  as  I  have  said   more   than 
once   this   evening  :   c  We  must   buy   our   experi- 


ence.' 
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Do  you  know,  mater,  that  Vi's  cleaned  out. 
She  has  not  got  enough  to  pay  her  journey  back 
to  Barminster,  and  what  the  Dean  will  say  if  she 
asks  him  to  pay  her  card  debts,  God  only 
knows." 

"  Don't  be  profane,  Archie,  darling.  I  have  a 
great  objection  to  these  invocations  of  the  Deity  in 
connexion  with  ordinary  matters." 

"  It  isn't  an  ordinary  matter.  It's  life  or  death 
to  poor  little  Vi.  I'd  help  her  only  I'm  stony 
broke  myself.  I  say,  mater,  you  might  forgive 
her,  and  let  her  go  home.  She  hates  London 
society." 

Then  the  Duchess  began  to  cry,  and  Lord 
Archie  fled  from  the  boudoir. 

Once  more,  this  time  in  bed,  she  tried  to 
undergo  the  forty  stripes  save  one,  but  before  she 
got  to  number  thirty-three  she  had  fallen  asleep. 
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It  was  an  awful  dream  she  had.  Father  Spear- 
head seemed  to  be  beating  her  with  his  stole. 
Patter,  patter,  patter,  it  descended,  while  Ronny 
looked  on  and  laughed.  Archie  and  Violet  were 
pouring  sovereigns  out  of  a  bucket,  and,  when  she 
grabbed  at  them,  they  blistered  her  fingers. 

She  awoke  with  a  start. 

It  was  Madeline  with  the  hot  water. 


XIV 

OF  JOHN  DYrSSe  AND 
JOHN  LAZZERS 

JOHN  DYVESE  and  John  Lazzers  were  born  on 
the  same  day  in  Godstown.  John  Dyvese  was 
born  at  Belmont  Villa  and  John  Lazzers  in  the 
workhouse.  John  Dyvese  went  to  Eton  to  be  edu- 
cated. John  Lazzers  was  sent  to  the  Parish  School. 
John  Dyvese  had  a  father  and  mother  and  was 
waited  on  by  servants.  John  Lazzers  was  an  or- 
phan and  waited  on  other  people.  John  Dyvese 
was  never  hungry  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
John  Lazzers  never  remembered  having  had  quite  as 
much  to  eat  as  he  would  have  liked.  John  Dyvese 
enjoyed  very  good  health,  except  when  he  volun- 
tarily ate  too  much.  John  Lazzers  inherited  a 

disease  from  his  parents,  his  eyes  were  sore,  and  he 
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had  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other.  When  his 
father  died,  John  Dyvese  became  Sir  John  and  lived 
in  Belmont  Villa  as  the  head  of  the  house.  He 
was  also  head  of  the  factory  where  two  thousand 
men  made  boots  for  other  people  to  wear.  Sir 
John  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  boot  himself, 
but  he  had  twenty-four  pairs  in  his  cupboard,  not 
counting  shoes  and  slippers.  Lazzers  did  know 
how  to  make  boots,  and  used  to  make  them  so  long 
as  his  health  would  stand  it,  but  now  he  could  not 
work,  and  he  had  only  one  odd  pair  with  holes  that 
let  in  the  water. 

Sir  John  was  very  particular  about  his  under- 
clothing. He  had  six  dozen  white  linen  shirts 
and  a  number  more  from  Jaeger's.  He  had  a  pro- 
fusion of  silk  sleeping  suits.  Lazzers  slept  at  the 
doss-house  and  could  not  change  his  clothes. 
John  Lazzers  was  not  a  lazy  man,  though  his  name 
suggested  it.  He  had  never  had  a  chance.  What 
with  his  early  beginnings  in  the  Union  and  his 
miserable  health,  he  had  never  made  a  good  start, 
or  known  what  a  happy,  comfortable  life  might 
be.  He  was  a  good  man,  as  honest  as  the  sunlight. 
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He  had  never  been  known  to  do  a  dirty  trick,  but 
somehow  he  had  not  got  on  in  the  world.  Things 
looked  very  bad  for  him  now  as  he  sat  at  the  gate 
of  Belmont  Villa  and  wondered  if  he  dare  go  into 
the  garden  and  up  to  the  door.  He  had  had  a 
bad  day.  Usually  the  men  on  their  way  to  the 
factory  gave  him  a  few  pence.  They  knew  him 
and  they  liked  him,  but  it  was  not  much  they 
could  afford,  having  large  families  of  their  own  to 
feed  and  clothe.  Sir  John  was  very  fond  of  his  dogs. 
He  spent  as  much  on  their  food  as  would  have 
provided  for  Lazzers  from  now  until  he  could  get 
the  old  age  pension,  but  it  never  occurred  to  Sir 
John  to  make  an  arrangement  for  feeding  the 
beggar  as  well  as  the  dogs.  John  Lazzers  had 
once  asked  Sir  John's  cook  if  he  might  have  the 
crumbs  which  were  left  on  the  table  at  Belmont 
Villa.  The  cook  said  that  Sir  John  used  to  feed 
the  birds  with  them.  Besides  she  would  not  like 
to  ask  him  such  a  question.  Sir  John  never  took 
any  notice  of  Lazzers  as  he  drove  out  of  the 
gate.  He  was  rather  a  shy  man  and  perhaps 
he  did  not  want  to  see  him.  The  dogs  liked 
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Lazzers,  or  seemed  to.      At  least  they  use  to  lick 
his  sores. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  John  Lazzers  was 
never  noticed  by  anybody.  There  was  a  Society 
of  Social  Reform  in  Godstown,  and  they  were 
very  much  interested  in  Lazzers.  They  called 
him  a  "  case."  One  of  the  members  wrote  a 
pamphlet  about  him  called  "John  Lazzers,  and 
others  like  him."  The  writer  was  sent  for  to  be 
examined  by  the  "  Royal  Commission  on  Mendi- 
cancy," and  he  answered  three  hundred  and  fifty 
questions  on  the  subject,  which  can  be  read  in  the 
report.  The  Commissioners  unanimously  decided 
that  something  must  be  done  and  there  the  matter 
rested  for  the  present.  Now  and  again  the  "  case  '' 
was  referred  to  in  speeches  by  politicians  and 
philanthropists.  The  Parliamentary  candidates  for 
Godstown  Borough  vied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
mising that  if  they  were  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  it  would  not  be  long  before  such  a  case 
as  that  of  John  Lazzers  would  be  unknown  in 
Christian  England.  Lazzers  would  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo,  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 
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But  still  he  sat  at  Sir  John's  gate.  The  Socialist 
circle  decided  that  Lazzers  was  a  symbol  of  what 
they  called  the  "  system,"  which  system,  of  course, 
they  could  easily  abolish  if  they  had  their  way. 

There  was  another  Society  in  Godstown  which 
professed  to  tell  people  exactly  how  to  love  each 
other.  It  objected  to  the  old  method  "  Love 
everybody  in  the  same  way  as  you  love  yourself," 
and  suggested  "  Deal  out  your  love  (or  if  you  like, 
your  money)  in  little  packets.  Be  very  careful  to 
whom  you  give  it.  Be  quite  sure  that  it  will  be 
well  spent  before  you  give  it."  Sir  John  subscribed 
to  this  Society,  not  because  he  particularly  wanted 
to  be  told  how  to  love  people,  but  because  people 
bothered  him  with  begging  letters  which  he  did 
not  know  how  to  answer.  He  had  once  told  his 
secretary  to  write  and  ask  the  Society  whether 
anything  could  be  done  with  Lazzers.  The  Society 
reported  that  the  case  of  John  Lazzers  was  well- 
known  in  Godstown.  Of  course  Sir  John  might 
prosecute  him  for  begging,  but  the  Society  did  not 
recommend  that.  Again,  he  might  try  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  into  the  Union  Infirmary.  Under 
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no  circumstances  should  any  money  be  given  in 
this  case.  There  was  suspicion  of  intemperance. 
His  family  antecedents  were  bad.  On  the  whole 
it  was  perhaps  best  to  do  nothing.  Probably  the 
frost,  which  was  beginning,  would  act  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  drive  John  Lazzers  back  into  the 
Union,  which  was  after  all  the  best  place  for 
him. 

Sir  John  acknowledged  the  letter  with  many 
thanks,  doubled  his  subscription  to  the  Society, 
and  ordered  his  car  to  take  him  to  his  tailors. 

It  was  a  pity  that  Sir  John  did  not  pursue  the 
subject.  Lazzers  was  so  close  by  him  every  day. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  have  helped 
him.  If  we  would  not  help  Lazzers,  whom  he  saw 
every  day,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  help  the 
other  poor  whom  he  did  not  see.  It  was  bad  for 
Lazzers  himself,  but  for  Sir  John  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  result  of  his  neglect  was  that  he  became 
more  and  more  selfish.  He  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  money  and  his  meals,  and,  perhaps,  his 
clothes. 
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And  all  these  came  to  end  one  day  when  he 
contracted  some  internal  poisoning  and  died. 

The  funeral  of  Sir  John  was  very  grand.  There 
were  four  horses  to  draw  the  hearse,  and  there 
were  "  mutes,"  that  is,  temporarily  dumb  men  who 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  body  and  said  nothing 
(except  when  the  horses  stumbled  or  went  too  fast). 
The  coffin  was  made  of  ebony  with  silver  decora- 
tions. The  choir  of  St.  Francis  Church  was  paid 
^40  to  sing  "  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er," 
and  Signora  Cattiva  from  the  Opera  House  warbled 
"  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own."  After 
the  funeral  a  subscription  was  raised  to  put  up  a 
memorial  tablet  in  the  church  on  which  should  be 
recorded  the  good  deeds  of  Sir  John  Dyvese.  It 
was  quite  a  large  tablet,  and  cost  quite  a  lot  at  a 
shilling  a  word.  The  newspapers  asserted  that  he 
was  a  good  Christian  man,  who  had  never  done  any 
harm  to  any  one.  As  the  tablet  was  then  still  at 
the  stonemason's  they  were  not  able  to  give  much 
positive  information  about  Sir  John. 

In  his  will  he  did  not  mention  Lazzers,  but  he 
left  some  money  to  the  Society  for  dealing  out 
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Love,  and  a  large  sum  to  his  maiden  aunt,  who  was 
asked  to  feed  his  dogs. 

Shortly  after  this,  John  Lazzers  was  found  dead 
by  the  roadside  one  winter's  morning  as  the  shoe- 
makers were  going  to  work.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  fourpence  for  the 
doss-house,  and  had  slept  out  in  the  cold. 

"  Good  old  Lazzers,"  they  said,  and  collected 
some  money  for  a  wreath  to  put  on  his  grave  in 
the  Union  cemetery. 

He  was  soon  forgotten,  together  with  nine  other 
corpses  which  were  buried  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Union  chaplain. 

NOTE 

There  is  an  interesting  script  of  Automatic 
Writing,  which  purports  to  be  a  message  from  the 
other  world  from  John  Dyvese.  It  is  remarkable  be- 
cause, unlike  most  modern  script,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  tell  us  that  all  is  quite  happy  with  the  departed 
message-giver.  This  is  how  some  of  it  runs  : 

"  No,  I  am  not  happy  yet.      I  believe  I  shall  be 
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when  I  have  learnt  my  lesson.  God  is  Love. 
That  I  know  now,  but  I  went  the  wrong  way  to 
learn  it  on  the  earth  plane.  I  praised  God  in 
church,  and  sang  hymns  about  Him.  I  said  I 
loved  Him.  But  all  the  time  there  was  that  poor 
man  John  Lazzers  at  my  gate.  I  did  not  look  at 
him.  God  put  him  there  for  me  to  love  and  I 
would  not.  Tell  Horatio  and  Thomas  they  must 
learn  to  love  or  they  will  never  see  God.  It's  all 
written  in  the  Book.  Tell  them  to  read  Moses 
and  the  Prophets.  (Horatio  Dyvese  is  John's 
brother  who  has  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 
Thomas  is  the  senior  partner  in  Dyvese,  Plutus, 
Mammon  and  Sons,  Ltd.). 

"  Tell  the  men  in  the  factory  that  John  Lazzers  is 
very  happy  now.  It  is  because  he  sees  God.  He 
is  far  above  me  now.  We  selfish  people  kept 
God  away  from  him  because  we  would  not  show 
him  Love.  Tell  the  men  that  he  is  happy  because 
he  loved  them,  and  not  simply  because  he  was 
poor  like  them.  I  used  to  think  I  was  separated 
from  such  men  as  Lazzers  because  I  was  rich  and 
he  was  poor.  I  find  that  though  I  have  got  no 


money  now,  I  am  more  separated  than  ever  from 
him.  It  is  because  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  love. 
But  I  think  I  am  learning,  I  shall  bridge  the  gulf 
if  I  can  learn  this.  Pray  for  me.  It  is  very  hard 
indeed.  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  I  can  do  it.  I 
have  left  out  love  so  long  that  I  cannot  yet  get  it 
back.  I  am  choked.  I  am  tormented  as  if  with 
flames  of  fire.  I  am  silly  enough  to  go  on  wanting 
money  when  money  has  no  value  here.  I  keep  on 
asking  for  c  quotations,'  and  expect  to  see  the  City 
news.  I  still  want  fine  clothes  and  big  dinners, 
though  I  have  no  body  of  the  kind  I  had  on  the 
earth  plane,  that  wants  more  linen  or  lobster  salad. 
It  is  very  difficult.  Tell  them  all  that.  It's  like 
being  stretched  out  on  a  board.  It's  like  being 
crucified.  There's  a  Cross  lying  on  the  road.  .  .  . 
I  feel  I  want  to  take  it  up  and  I  can't.  ..." 

Here  the  script  ends. 


XV 

OF   THE  STRANGE 
ECONOMICS  OF  MR.   LORD 

MR.  LORD  was  a  shipowner.      From  India, 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  from  Africa, 
the  good  man's  ships  came  sailing  into  the 
docks,    bringing    their   merchandise    to    where   a 
crowd  of  hungry  dockers  pounced  on   them  like 
flies  on  a  carcase,  that  is,  if  they  had  the  luck  to 
be  wanted.      Again  and  again  their  was  a  surplus 
of  casual  labour. 

"  Not  wanted  to-day  "  :  "  Perhaps  towards  the 
end  of  the  week."  Thus  the  foremen  choked  off 
the  eager  crowd. 

Mr.  Lord  would  often  watch  these  men,  hang- 
ing about,  gradually  dropping  off  to  the  public- 
house,  "  not  wanted,"  at  least,  not  to-day. 

152 
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Once  or  twice  lately  he  had  followed  some  of 
them  back  to  their  so  called  "  homes  "  around  the 
river.  He  had  seen  the  children  (also  hungry- 
looking)  run  up  to  daddy  to  greet  him,  or  the 
anxious  looking  wives  meeting  them  at  the  doors 
with  a  disappointed  sigh. 

Mr.  Lord  was  a  thoughtful  man.  Supposing 
he  were  to  get  inside  that  man's  skin  and  think  his 
thoughts  and  feel  his  feelings.  Supposing  that 
woman  was  Lady  Sapphira  Lord,  his  better  half, 
who  had  left  her  father,  the  impecunious  Marquess 
of  Aceldama,  to  love  and  obey  him  for  better  or 
worse.  Supposing  those  kiddies  were  little  Lords. 
He  wondered. 

Now  he  had  a  secretary  called  Verity,  and  to 
him  he  would  often  confide  these  secret  and  dis- 
turbing thoughts  of  his. 

One  day  he  gave  Mr.  Verity  some  peculiar 
instructions. 

"  I  want  you,"  he  said,  "  to  follow  one  or  two 
of  these  casuals  as  I  have  done.  Only  they  must 
not  know  that  you  come  from  me.  Take  a  holiday 
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from  the  office  work.  Spend  a  week  or  two  over 
this.  Get  to  know  them  and  their  families.  Find 
out  how  they  live  :  discover  what  it  costs  them  to 
exist.  c  Exist,'  I  call  it,  because  it  is  not  life 
as  Lady  Sapphira  and  I  know  it." 

"  Am  I  to  find  out  how  much  they  drink,  and 
what  they  spend  on  tobacco  ?  "  said  Verity. 

"  Yes,  everything  you  can  discover,"  said  ,-Mr. 
Lord. 

One  evening,  later  on,  the  good  merchant  sat 
alone  with  his  wife  in  a  snug  little  boudoir  at 
Domino  Court,  the  beautiful  mansion  outside  the 
town  where  they  lived  when  not  in  London.  Lady 
Sapphira  insisted  on  at  least  six  weeks  at  the 
c  Nineveh '  Hotel  every  spring,  and  a  day  or  two 
at  Christmas  for  shopping,  but  for  the  rest  was 
comparatively  contented  to  stay  at  Domino. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Sapphira." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  John  ?  You're  not  going  to 
stop  my  buying  my  new  hats,  I  hope  and  pray." 

"  No,"  said  John.  "  I  only  want  to  know  a 
few  figures  for  a  little  sum  I  want  to  do.  Can 
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you  tell  me  roughly  what  we  spend  a  week  on 
food  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious,  John,  you  must  ask  Sniper.  I 
never  understand  the  horrible  books  she  brings  me 
every  week.  I  just  draw  a  cheque,  and  that  settles 
it."  ' 

"  What  was  the  cheque  last  week  ? ' 

"  I  really  forget — £25  I  think,  or  was  it  ^50  ? 
No,  I  think  it  was  the  week  for  the  deposit  at  the 
Stores.  I  drew  about  ^500,  I  believe." 

"  How  long  does  ^500  last  at  the  Stores  ? ' 

"  My  dear  John.  What  a  terrible  catechism  ! 
I  simply  don't  know.  Two  or  three  weeks,  per- 
haps, but  Sniper  could  tell  you." 

"  Supposing  there  was  no  Sniper." 

u  John,  do  you  mean  we  are  ruined  ?  Have  we 
gone  smashed  ? ' 

"  No,  not  yet.  Forty-five  per  cent.  I  think  we 
got  last  year.  That  was  something  like  profit, 
wasn't  it  ?  Do  you  remember  the  Vicar's  sermon 
last  Sunday  ?  c  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? ' 

"  Now  what  on  earth  has  the  Vicar's  sermon  got 
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to  do  with  our  weekly  bills  ?  Really,  John,  one 
would  think  you  were  a  Bolshevik  to  hear  you 
talk." 

"  Listen,  my  dear.  Weekly  bills  have  to  do 
with  profits,  and  the  Vicar's  sermon  was  all  about 
profit,  and  people  call  me  a  profiteer.  The  Daily 
Angel  called  me  a  damned  profiteer,  only  last 
week." 

"  Look  here,  John,  I  do  believe  that  Dr.  Perks 
is  right  when  he  says  you  are  run  down." 

"  Well,  if  I'm  run  down  that  means  that  you 
want  to  run  up  to  town,  and  run  up  the  bills." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  we  have  three  children 
to  keep  and  clothe  and  educate,"  said  Lady  Sap- 
phira." 

"  How  much  do  they  cost  us  per  week  ? ' 

"  Bother  your  per  weeks  and  your  per  cents. 
I  might  be  a  docker's  wife,  to  hear  you  talk." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Lord. 

He  took  out  a  pocket-book  and  commenced 
writing  furiously. 

"  Say  £$o  a  week  for  food  ;  ^100  a  week  for 
clothes." 
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"  £100  a  week  for  clothes  !  What  non- 
sense !  "  said  Lady  Sapphira. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  In  your  interview  with 
the  man  from  the  Weekly  Wangle^  I  read  that 
you  told  the  gentleman  that  you  spent  a  thousand 
a  year  on  your  hats  and  nightdresses.  That's 
twenty  pound  a  week  for  a  small  item  for  one  of 
the  family  only." 

"  Well,  you  paid  fifteen  guineas  for  your  Sports 
coat  last  week,  and  forty  for  your  pyjamas." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  I  only  want  to  get  at 
the  truth.  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  never  could 
add  figures.  Verity's  the  man  for  this.  It's  awful 
when  one  looks  at  it  in  this  way.  Let  me  see  if  I 
can  put  it  in  another  form.  How  much  is  the 
least  we  have  ever  spent  in  one  week  on  clothes, 
food,  books,  petrol  ?  Oh,  hang  it  !  I  really  have 
got  a  headache  this  time.  Let's  have  some 
coffee." 

"  Yes,  darling.  And  you  must  have  a  pill  to- 
night." 

"  Nonsense.  I  have  had  too  many  pills  already. 
Every  time  I  look  at  those  casuals  waiting  because 
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no  man  has  hired  them,  coming  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  getting  a  miserable  pittance 
to  keep  wife  and  family  on,  it's  a  bitter  dose  I 
take." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lady  Sapphira,  "  these  people 
have  much  too  many  children." 

"  Why  should  they  not  have  children  ?  r  said 
Lord. 

"  Well,  it's  true  as  the  Wrangle  says,  we  must 
have  plenty  of  soldiers  for  the  next  war.  So  I 
suppose  they  must  have  children.  But  anyhow 
they  ought  not  to  drink  so  much.  Do  you  know, 
as  you  are  on  figures,  that  my  father  once  told  me 
that  a  working-man  spends  six  shillings  a  week  on 
beer.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  And  we  spend  twice  that  amount  on  every 
bottle  of  champagne." 

"  Really,  John,  you  make  me  quite  cross.  Here, 
do  take  this  coffee  before  it  gets  cold." 

A  week  later  Mr.  Verity  made  his  report.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  little  Budget,  in  which  he 
estimated  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  of  five, 
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father  and  mother  and  three  children.  That  was 
what  Mr.  Lord  asked  him  for. 

"  Don't  tell  me  any  more  horrors,"  he  said. 
"  Don't  tell  me  about  dirty  houses  and  blaring 
pubs.  Just  write  down  in  plain  figures  what  you 
think  a  family  of  one  of  these  casual  dockers 
ought  to  have  if  he  wants  to  live  in  ordinary  com- 
fort." 

"Is  he  to  have  books  ?  Is  he  to  take  his 
children  to  the  pictures  ?  ' 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Lord. 

This  was  the  Budget  as  Mr.  Verity  produced  it. 


"  The  father  may  have  four  meals  a  day  at 
and  the  mother  four  meals  at  6c/.,  that  is  £i   i  $s. 

"  The   three  children  may  have  three  meals  a 
day  at  6^/.,  that's  £i   us.  6d. 

"  For   rent   they  will  have  to  pay  at   the  least 

IOS. 

"  Clothes  spread  over  the  year  at  £i  a  week. 
"  Light  and  heat,  say  5^. 

"  Sundries  like  tobacco,  books,  beer,  toys,  doctor, 
insurance,  trade  union,  etc.,  say 
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"  Now  what  does  that  come  to  for  a  week  on 
an  average  ? "  said  Mr.  Lord. 

"  I  make  it  nearly  ^6,"  replied  Mr.  Verity. 

"  Do  the  casuals  get  that  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lord. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  You  see  they  come  in  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  what  we  may  call  the 
eleventh  hour.  They  have  not  worked  a  full 
week  of  forty-four  hours  or  whatever  it  is." 

"  But  they  have  got  to  live,  man  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Lord. 

"  Well,  you  would  not  give  them  the  same  as 
the  others  would  you  ?  "  said  Verity. 

"  Of  course  I  would.  Can't  I  do  what  I  like 
with  my  own  money  ?  ' 

"  Certainly  you  can  but " 

"  But  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lord. 

"  I  am  thinking  what  the  Trade  Union  might 
say,  and " 

"  And  what  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lord. 

"  And  Lady  Sapphira,  and " 

"  And  who  ?  " 

"  And  the  other  directors,"  said  Mr.  Verity. 

"  And  God  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lord. 


XVI 

OF  THE  SURPRISING 
<DOOMSDAY  DREAM 

THERE  was  a  sect  of  Christians  who  called 
themselves  the  "  Righteous."  They  thought 
themselves  the  very  last  thing  in  religion. 
They  had  solved  every  problem  of  theology,  or, 
rather,  they  had  organized  a  great  Catholic  Church 
which  comprehended  every  kind  of  theology. 
Any  one  could  be  a  member  of  the  "  Righteous  ' 
provided  he  said  he  believed  in  Christ.  He  might 
be  very  orthodox  and  accept  all  the  creeds  and 
ordinances.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  hold 
very  loosely  to  tradition  and  say  the  creeds  with 
mental  reservations  and  explanations  of  his  own. 
Or  he  might  say  vaguely  that  he  believed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  that  most  of  it  was  a 
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little  out  of  date  for  practical  purposes.  Or,  again, 
he  might  say  that  a  Christian  was  one  who  was 
"  saved  "  in  the  approved  fashion.  The  only  rule 
which  the  "  Righteous  "  were  absolutely  bound  by 
(and  it  was  quite  a  good  rule)  was  not  to  condemn 
their  fellow-members,  at  least,  not  expressly.  It 
would  not  do,  for  example,  for  an  Evangelical  to 
say  that  because  a  Broad  Churchman  had  not  been 
"  converted"  in  his  particular  way  that,  therefore,  he 
was  not  a  Christian.  The  Evangelical  "  Righteous " 
had  a  grave  suspicion  that  they  were  the  only 
Christians,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  say  so. 

All  the  "  Righteous "  were  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  by  faith  in  their  own  doctrines  they 
were  saved  and  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  God 
and  Christ. 

They  were  having  the  first  of  their  Summer 
Schools  at  some  place  with  an  unpronounceable 
name  in  Wales.  The  programme  for  the  day  was 
a  heavy  one,  and  it  was  certainly  not  for  rest  that 
these  "  Righteous '  held  their  school.  In  the 
morning  they  bathed  in  the  lake.  That  was  cer- 
tainly refreshing,  but  very  soon  after  breakfast  the 
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work  began.  The  prayers  were  arranged  according 
to  the  various  schools  of  thought  from  which  the 
members  came.  Every  morning  there  was  a  fresh 
leader.  They  began  by  saying  altogether  "  We 
believe  in  Christ."  After  that  nobody  said  any- 
thing except  the  leader.  He  or  she,  as  the  case 
might  be,  conducted  a  little  service  which  the 
members  could  take  part  in  or  not  as  they 
chose.  "  Prayers "  had  not  been  very  successful 
up  to  now. 

Then  came  the  Morning  Session  of  the  School. 
The  subject  that  day  was,  "  Is  there  a  Day  of 
Judgment  ? '' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  everybody  got  very  hot 
and  very  cross  at  that  Morning  Session,  and  they 
were  all  glad  to  get  to  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  which 
they  discussed  much  more  amicably  than  they  had 
the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  all  started  out  for  an 
excursion  up  the  mountains,  and  here  the  story 
begins. 

It  was  a  very  sultry  day,  and  they  could  not 
climb  very  far.  They  had  to  be  home  again  by 
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seven  o'clock  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Dryasdust 
on  "  Who  are  the  Righteous  ?  ' 

It  seemed  an  unnecessary  question  to  ask  at  such 
a  gathering,  but  the  various  members  looked  for- 
ward to  a  vigorous  discussion  after  the  lecture,  be- 
cause during  Summer  School  there  was  a  relaxation 
of  the  Rule,  and  anybody  could  say  what  he  liked 
without  risk  of  expulsion. 

As  they  wandered  about  on  the  mountains  they 
were  composing  their  speeches,  and  meditating  upon 
what  they  would  say.  But  the  hot  weather  over- 
came them  and  they  fell  asleep.  Dotted  about  on 
the  hillside  lay  these  righteous  people,  slumbering, 
nay,  snoring  :  all  sublimely  contented  with  them- 
selves in  view  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Now  a  very  remarkable  thing  happened,  so  re- 
markable that  the  National  Society  of  Psychical 
Research  are  still  engaged  in  trying  to  account  for 
it.  It  was  a  case  of  co-telepathy  or  joint-dream. 
They  all  dreamt  the  same  dream.  At  least  that  is 
what  the  psychic  experts  who  have  examined  them 
assert.  The  suspicion  that  something  of  the  kind  had 
happened  was  aroused  by  the  speeches  made  in  the 
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evening  at  Dr.  Dryasdust's  lecture.  By  piecing  the 
evidence  together  it  appears  that  the  dream  took 
this  form.  First  of  all  there  was  a  thunderstorm, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  lightning  a  mysterious 
Form  appeared  upon  the  mountains.  He  was  far 
off,  yet  the  dreamers  could  hear  what  He  said. 

Besides  the  "  Righteous  "  the  hills  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  vast  numbers  of  other  people.  The 
"  Righteous  "  were  evidently  not  the  only  persons 
in  whom  the  mysterious  Form  was  interested. 
There  were  angels  in  the  sky.  (These  the  Psychi- 
cal Research  Society  declare  are  easily  accounted 
for,  because  there  had  been  a  discussion  about  the 
Visions  at  Mons  after  a  heavy  supper  the  night 
before.)  This  part  of  it  was,  of  course,  hallucina- 
tion. Closest  of  all  to  the  Figure  were  some 
rough-looking  people,  shepherds,  artizans,  sailors, 
fishermen  ;  all  kinds,  male  and  female.  There 
were  a  number  of  little  children,  too. 

It  gradually  dawned  upon  the  dreamers  that  this 
was  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  they  had  been 
discussing  in  the  morning.  A  verdict  was  being 
pronounced,  a  sentence  was  being  given.  Every- 
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body  seemed  to  be  on  trial.  The  question,  "Who 
are  the  Righteous  ? "  was  being  settled,  but  not  by 
Dr.  Dryasdust  or  by  the  dreamers. 

True,  the  dreamers  found  themselves  talking,  and 
talking  very  vigorously.  They  were  defending  them- 
selves in  their  imaginary  trial.  They  were  informing 
the  Stranger-Judge  that  if  they  were  being  put  on  the 
wrong  side  it  was  because  He  must  have  been  mis- 
informed. Each  of  them  was  declaring  his  creed 
in  a  loud  voice.  Some  recited  the  ancient  formulae, 
and  signed  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
Others  began  explaining  in  what  sense  they  took 
each  separate  article,  and  how,  by  the  insertion  of 
an  occasional  negative,  they  could  make  quite 
decent  sense  of  it.  Others  declared  that  while 
whole-heartedly  believing  the  Apostles'  Creed  they 
hoped  they  would  not  be  judged  by  the  exact 
words  of  the  Athanasian  Canticle.  Others  made 
the  defence  that  whatever  the  Church  taught  they 
had  always  believed  without  question,  and  that  they 
had  attended  Sunday  services  fifty-two  times  every 
year  since  they  were  children.  Others  spoke  out 
quite  boldly,  condemning  their  comrades.  One 
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lady  said,  "  I  always  knew  these  other  people  were 
wrong.  I  have  known  the  Lord  for  forty-eight 
years.  I  am  a  saved  woman,  I  am."  Her  husband 
who  was  at  her  side  joined  in,  saying,  "  Yes,  Maria's 
all  right,  and  so  am  I.  We  were  born  again  some- 
where about  the  same  time  on  Blackpool  pier. 
Since  then  we've  worked  together  in  double  harness 
and  done  a  very  wonderful  work  for  the  Lord.  I 
suppose  that  through  our  instrumentality  the  Lord 
has  at  least  five  thousand  more  jewels  in  His  crown 
than  He  would  have  had  without  us." 

"  I  never  knew  you,"  said  the  Stranger-Judge. 

When  they  had  all  done  talking,  the  Judge 
called  some  of  these  rough  people  and  little  children 
round  Him. 

He  seemed  to  get  on  better  with  these  than  with 
the  others.  For  one  thing  they  talked  less.  They 
hardly  liked  to  do  so  because  this  was  evidently  a 
religious  meeting,  and  they  did  not  lay  claim  to 
being  very  prominent  in  that  line.  They  were 
just  ordinary  people  who  made  very  little  pro- 
fession of  creed.  They  called  themselves  Christians 
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and  tried  in  a  humble  sort  of  way  to  follow  their 
Master.  They  were  sure  that  no  man  ever  spake 
like  that  Man. 

Little  acts  of  kindness  which  they  had  done, 
which  they  considered  merely  human  and  not 
peculiarly  religious,  the  Judge  seemed  to  think 
very  important.  This  surprised  them.  It  was 
a  day  of  surprises.  If  the  "  Righteous v  were 
surprised  because  the  Judge  appeared  to  discount 
the  value  of  their  theology,  and  was  not  at  all 
impressed  by  their  assertions  of  orthodoxy,  the 
others  were  surprised  because  He  praised  their  good 
deeds.  He  began  recounting  to  the  whole  court 
of  Angels  every  little  kind  action  these  people  had 
done.  Mrs.  Jones  had  fed  the  hungry  children  in 
the  city  w^here  she  lived  long  before  the  Mayor 
had  opened  the  Famine  Fund.  Old  Mr.  Robinson 
had  gone  every  wreek  to  Godstown  gaol  to  visit 
Bill  Sikes,  that  loathsome  criminal  for  whom  the 
Christian  Star  had  declared  in  a  leading  article  that 
hanging  was  too  good.  That  little  group  of  kind 
looking  people  who  called  themselves  by  no 
sectarian  name  had  sent  out  bales  of  clothing  to 
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that  poor  Eastern  nation  that  had  been  nearly  wiped 
out  altogether  by  its  cruel  neighbours.  Lord 
Browne  had  anonymously  given  more  than  half  his 
fortune  to  found  a  hospital.  During  the  war  he 
had  been  working,  unknown  to  any  one,  as  an  or- 
derly in  France,  tending  the  wounded  and  doing 
all  manner  of  what  the  world  called  "  degrading 
work." 

The  recital  of  these  simple  acts  of  love  rang  out 
over  the  mountain  side  in  the  clear  voice  of  the 
Judge. 

The  "  Righteous  "  dared  not  answer  him.  Even 
the  Blackpool  converts  were  silenced. 

One  of  the  latest  adherents  to  the  sect,  a  half- 
fledged  "  Righteous  "  just  remarked  in  an  under- 
tone, "  I  don't  quite  see  what  this  has  got  to  do 
with  Christ." 

The  answer  came  from  the  Judge  who  seemed 
to  hear  the  thoughts  of  all.  "  It  was  Christ  whom 
these  people  fed  and  clothed,  the  Christ  whom  you 
say  you  believe  in.  Don't  you  remember  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me  ? ' 
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"  I  never  cared  about  that  text,"  said  the  Black- 
pool lady  to  her  husband.  "  Not  enough  c  Faith  ' 
about  it." 

"  Hush,"  said  her  husband,  who  was  beginning 
to  learn  what  he  had  never  known  before. 

"  I  do  not  understand  it,"  said  the  gentleman 
who  had  crossed  himself  after  the  Creed.  "  Surely 
Christ  is  God,  and  the  important  thing  for  us  all 
to  do  is  to  believe  that  and  keep  the  horrible 
heretics  out  of  the  Church.  That  Lord  Browne,  for 
instance,  is  a  modernist  or  something  of  that  kind." 
Again  there  was  silence.  Nobody  dared  reply. 

It  was  a  long  silence  during  which  a  mys- 
terious movement  in  the  air  began.  The  Angels 
were  marshalling  the  crowd.  No  one  could  resist. 
Each  felt  himself  wafted  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Judge  or  to  the  left.  Strangest  of  all  happenings 
(which  the  Psychical  Research  Society  attributes 
to  the  abnormal  concentration  on  certain  passages 
of  the  Bible  in  which  the  Summer  School  had 
lately  been  indulging)  it  seemed  as  if  the  crowd 
became  metamorphosed  into  the  sheep  or  the  goats 
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which  were  browsing  on  the  mountain  side.  At 
the  end  of  it  all,  the  "  Righteous  "  found  themselves 
mostly  among  the  goats  as  they  rubbed  their  eyes 
and  awoke. 

Silently  they  trudged  down  the  slopes.  It  was 
tea  time.  The  meal  passed  in  silence  save  for  an 
occasional  remark  about  the  thunderstorm.  Had 
there  been  one  or  not  ?  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
for  certain. 

It  was  not  till  after  Dr.  Dryasdust's  lecture  that 
the  truth  began  to  leak  out.  It  was  a  wonderful 
discussion. 

Dr.  Dryasdust  left  by  the  early  train  the  next 
day.  He  has  modified  his  lecture  and  had  it  re- 
typed. The  programme  was  considerably  altered 
for  the  remaining  sessions.  Several  followed  Dr. 
Dryasdust  back  to  town.  Others  wandered  about 
in  the  village  instead  of  coming  to  lecture.  Oddly 
enough  they  met  some  of  the  children  and  the 
rough  people  they  had  seen  in  their  dream. 

"  They  are  kind  ladies  and  gentlemen,  them  as 
is  up  at  that  there  school.  See  what  they've  done 
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in  this  place  to-day.  I  thought  they  had  come  to 
talk  to  each  other  as  most  of  them  schools  do  as 
we  have  in  these  parts.  Why  these  folks  are  re- 
gular Christians  and  no  mistake  whatever." 

So  said  David  Jones,  and  the  others  agreed  with 
him. 

They  have  not  had  another  Summer  School. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  "  Righteous" 
are  disbanded  now. 


XVII 

OF  THE  SEED  SOWN  IN 
CAPPER  NUMTON 

DURING  the  Great  War  there  was  a  Mission 
in  Capper  Numton.  The  preacher's  name 
was  Christopher.  He  came  to  sow  the  seed 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  Capper  Numton.  The 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  told  us  that  the  Church  had 
a  great  message  to  deliver  to  the  nation,  and  that 
Mr.  Christopher  would  tell  us  what  it  was.  The 
nation  must  repent,  and  then  England  would  be 
a  different  place  after  the  war.  The  rich  would 
love  the  poor,  and  the  poor  would  love  the  rich. 
Class  distinctions  would  be  broken  down.  Justice 
would  be  triumphant.  The  workers  would  have 
a  fair  share  of  the  products  of  their  labour.  Life 
would  be  offered  to  everybody,  and  attained  by 
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many.  Slums  would  be  pulled  down.  The  children 
would  be  educated.  The  babies  would  have  good 
milk  and  fresh  air.  No  one  would  have  to  work 
too  long  or  too  hard.  Every  one  would  have  a 
chance  of  living  as  a  son  of  God  ought  to  live. 
England  would  indeed  be  a  different  place. 

Mr.  Christopher  came.  His  sermons  were  very 
good.  There  was  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  The 
seed  he  sowed  was  certainly  the  Word  of  God. 
He  did  not  draw  such  a  rosy  picture  of  the  future 
as  the  Bishop  had  done.  He  knew  more  about 
the  ground  on  which  he  was  sowing  his  seed.  In 
the  first  place  he  did  not  say  so  much  about  the 
repentance  of  the  nation  :  he  said  more  about  the 
repentance  of  the  church.  Let  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  change  their  own  minds  first.  The 
nation  would  follow.  Then  he  did  not  put  for- 
ward any  particular  plans  of  reform.  He  said  much 
less  than  the  Bishop  about  slums  and  wages  and 
hours  and  profits,  and  much  more  about  our 
characters.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  think  it  did  not 
much  matter  what  our  circumstances  were  if  our 
characters  remained  the  same. 
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His  message  was  about  God,  and  about  what  he 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  he  said  was 
close  upon  us,  if  only  we  would  believe  it.  God, 
he  told  us,  was  not  a  far-off  King  beyond  the  sky, 
but  a  loving  Father  living  amongst  us.  God  did 
not  require  us  to  repeat  a  lot  of  prayers  or  to  sing 
a  lot  of  hymns  about  His  greatness.  He  wanted 
us  to  love  Him  and  obey  Him  as  happy  children 
in  a  home.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  not  a 
golden  city  into  which  we  might  go  after  our 
deaths,  provided  we  said  we  believed  a  number  of 
doctrines.  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  life  which  we 
could  live  now  if  we  just  rested  in  the  thought  of 
God  our  Father,  and  behaved  as  His  children.  We 
could  not  catch  this  idea  if  we  were  selfish.  We 
must  love  all  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  live  this 
happy  life  together. 

He  did  not  encourage  us  to  think  that  this 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  would  come  easily.  There 
was  much  already  in  our  hearts  against  it.  He 
spoke  much  about  the  "  World  "  which  seemed  to 
be  another  way  of  life  on  exactly  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple to  that  of  the  Kingdom.  The  World  did  not 
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reckon  with  God.  It  did  not  look  upon  the  earth 
as  a  Home  presided  over  by  this  loving  Father. 
It  did  not  consider  that  His  Will  should  be  done 
here  as  it  is  Heaven.  It  had  its  own  will  and  its 
own  way  of  doing  things,  which  it  thought,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  God's,  or  at  least  quite  as  good. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  the  world  which  was  against 
the  Kingdom.  It  must  be  fought  against  with  the 
same  sort  of  spirit  with  which  many  good  people, 
though  they  hated  war,  had  gone  to  fight  the  enemy, 
and  were  supporting  those  who  fought. 

It  was  much  easier  to  go  with  the  world  than 
with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  You  could  please 
yourself  with  the  world,  you  could  heap  up  riches y 
you  could  be  a  profiteer,  you  could  spend  all 
your  energies  in  getting  big  wages  or  paying  bad 
ones,  you  could  cheat  your  neighbour,  provided 
you  didn't  get  found  out.  You  could  be  cruel 
and  heartless.  In  fact,  you  need  not  love  any  one 
at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  if  you  wanted  God  and  the 
Kingdom  you  must  take  up  a  cross.  This  meant 
denying  yourself;  it  meant  doing  what  was  right 
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and  pure  and  beautiful  and  true,  however  much  it 
cost  you.  You  might  have  to  die  or  get  wounded 
like  the  soldiers.  There  was  once  One  who  be- 
lieved all  this  so  much  that  He  had  been  ready  to 
die  for  it,  and  He  had  died  on  a  cross.  That 
is  why  we  call  it  taking  up  the  cross. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  that  Mr.  Christopher 
told  us,  but  this  gives  the  outline  of  his  Mission 
message.  It  was  like  a  seed  sown  in  Capper 
Numton.  It  grew  silently.  It  is  growing  still. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  Mission. 
There  was  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Hostice,  who  was 
so  much  alarmed  that  he  held  opposition  meetings 
in  the  Tarefield  Hall.  He  led  many  astray.  But 
the  failures  of  the  Mission  were  not  so  much  due 
to  Mr.  Hostice  as  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
most  of  us  in  Capper  Numton  were.  We  were 
not  ready  for  Mr.  Christopher's  message.  He 
required  too  much  of  us  all  in  a  moment.  We 
did  not  want  to  make  a  change. 

The  people  who  failed  to  respond  to  the  Mission 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  describing  them.  First  of  all  there 
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were  those  whose  hearts  were  Gospel- hardened. 
They  had  heard  the  Word  so  often  (though  not 
perhaps  as  Mr.  Christopher  taught  it)  that  it  could 
not  get  inside  them.  Many  a  time  these  people 
came  to  the  Mission.  They  were  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  but  it  made  no  real  impres- 
sion. They  did  not  understand  the  inner  meaning 
of  what  Mr.  Christopher  said.  They  had  been 
used  to  the  old  life  of  the  world  and  even  of  the 
Church.  They  preferred  continuing  their  vain  re- 
petitions. They  have  been  known  to  come  out  of 
church  after  the  Mission  and  say  "  What  a  pity 
we  did  not  have  an  anthem  !  You  can't  expect  us 
to  come  to  church  if  there's  no  anthem.  Others 
said  they  liked  the  sermon,  but  when  they  talked 
it  over  at  supper  afterwards  they  soon  saw  that  it 
was  quite  impracticable  and  the  next  morning  they 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Mr.  Hostice  (it  should 
be  noted)  always  finished  his  meetings  at  Tarefield 
Hall  in  time  to  get  back  to  supper  with  some  of 
Mr.  Christopher's  congregation,  and  he  was  very 
successful  in  demolishing  the  Missioner's  arguments 
over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine. 
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Another  class  of  hearers  were  those  who  began 
by  accepting  the  message  with  a  sort  of  excited 
pleasure.  They  called  Mr.  Christopher  "  Father 
Christopher,"  and  said  they  were  sure  he  was  a 
good  "  Catholic."  The  parish  church  had  never 
had  such  a  congregation  before.  Things  would  be 
different  now. 

v Others  of  another  turn  of  mind  said  that  Mr. 
Christopher  seemed  to  them  to  know  something 
of  the  Gospel,  though  he  was  a  little  bit  heretical 
about  the  Atonement.  Still  he  preached  Christ. 
That  was  the  great  thing.  But  it  did  not  last. 
When  Mr.  Christopher  asked  these  people  to  stay 
behind  for  a  discussion  on  the  application  of  Christ's 
teaching  to  modern  life,  they  found  they  had  other 
engagements.  What  would  people  say  if  the  com- 
mercial men  went  down  to  their  offices  and  pro- 
posed conferring  with  the  shop  stewards  or  the 
Trade  Union  leaders  about  wages  ?  What  would 
happen  if  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  were  to  be  carried  out  in  time  of  peace, 
let  alone  war !  Why,  it  sounded  almost  as 
if  Mr.  Christopher  had  said  something  in  favour 
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of  those  damnable  vermin  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors ! 

The  truth  is  that  the  message  of  the  missioner 
did  not  get  very  far  down  into  the  hearts  of  this 
second  class.  There  was  a  hard  rock  somewhere 
which  stopped  the  roots  from  striking  down.  For 
them  the  flower  of  the  Mission  soon  withered 
away. 

The  third  class  were  the  people  who  were  so 
much  occupied  with  other  things  that  they  never 
really  attended  to  the  Mission  seriously  though  they 
went  to  some  of  the  meetings.  There  were  the 
ladies  who  just  found  time  once  or  twice  to  leave 
the  Canteen  Hut :  there  were  the  doctors  and 
nurses  from  the  Hospital :  there  were  the  muni- 
tion workers  and  the  commercial  men.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Christopher  was  careful  to  have  special 
services  for  these  busy  persons,  and  he  did  much 
good  with  many  of  them,  but  with  most  their 
minds  were  filled  with  a  hundred  thoughts  that 
prevented  the  seed  from  growing,  if  it  ever  got 
in  at  all.  The  result  can  be  seen  better  now  the 
war  is  over.  People  are  still  deceived  by  the  com- 
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fortable  doctrine  that  you  have  a  right  to  make  as 
much  money  as  you  can,  in  any  way  you  can : 
that  there's  no  harm  in  pleasure,  whether  it  hurts 
your  neighbour  or  not.  In  fact  "  the  world " 
still  plays  a  strong  hand  in  Capper  Numton  and 
nobody  recognizes  that  more  than  Mr.  Christopher 
himself. 

"  Did  it  do  no  good  ? ':  That  is  what  some 
ask — and  the  answer  is  "  yes "  from  those  who 
watched  and  prayed.  There  were  many  who  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  understood  something 
about  God's  love  and  Christ's  sacrifice  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  A  complete  revolution  took 
place  in  many  minds.  Religion  became  a  real 
thing  to  some  of  all  classes.  There  were  honest 
and  good  hearts,  men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
know  the  truth,  people  who  loved  beauty  and  truth, 
and  discovered  them  for  the  first  time  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Reality. 

The  Bishop's  prophecy  of  a  new  England  is  far 
from  fulfilled  in  Capper  Numton  or  anywhere  else, 
but  he  was  not  so  mistaken  as  some  of  his  critics 
thought. 


XVIII 

OF  MR.  HOSTICE  OF  COLD- 
WATER    LODGE 

MR.  HOSTICE  was  so  pleased  with  his 
success  in  counteracting  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Christopher's  Mission  that  he  resolved  to 
organise  his  methods  into  a  system.  It  was  all 
done  secretly,  for  Mr.  Christopher's  influence  was 
great,  and  a  too  public  opposition  would  have  ex- 
cited a  more  effective  warfare  on  the  other  side. 
Even  the  meetings  at  Tarefield  Hall  during  the 
Mission  had  not  been  announced  as  opposition 
meetings.  In  fact  they  appeared  to  the  unwary  as 
a  kind  of  adjunct  of  the  Mission  itself.  The  same 
language  was  used  as  was  used  by  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Christopher.  Mr.  Hostice  was  said  to  be 
"  sowing  seed."  So  he  was.  At  first  it  looked  as 
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if  the  fruit  of  his  labours  would  be  much  the  same 
as  the  good  Mr.  Christopher's.  Mr.  Hostice  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  Study  Circles  and  De- 
bating Societies  at  which  Mr.  Christopher's  theories 
were  discussed  in  a  most  friendly  fashion.  Even  to 
this  day  there  are  many  who  would  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Hostice  and  Mr.  Christopher  taught  the  same 
truths.  Many  of  Mr.  Christopher's  greatest  ad- 
mirers were  admirers  of  Mr.  Hostice  too.  They 
even  preferred  Mr.  Hostice's  "  common  sense  "  to 
Mr.  Christopher's  "  visionary  ideas."  They  would 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Christopher  was  a  saint,  but  a 
little  bit  mad  or  unbalanced  at  times.  Mr.  Hostice 
on  the  other  hand  was  so  sensible.  He  never 
talked  of  Utopias  which  could  not  be  realized.  He 
was  so  much  more  practical  than  Mr.  Christopher, 
though,  mark  you,  "  I  yield  to  none  in  my  love 
and  respect  for  that  great  prophet." 

Mr.  Hostice  and  Mr.  Christopher  themselves 
thoroughly  understood  each  other,  but  their 
followers  understood  neither.  Mr.  Christopher 
knew  that  Mr.  Hostice  was  out  to  oppose  him. 
Mr.  Hostice  knew  that  however  much  his  "  seed  " 
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might  appear  to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Christopher's, 
it  was  really  as  different  as  chalk  from  cheese. 
But  he  was  too  clever  to  let  his  disciples  learn  this. 
He  sat  himself  to  undermine  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Christopher,  quietly,  but  quite  deliberately.  His 
chief  method  was  by  conversation  carried  on  by 
his  emissaries  in  all  parts  of  Capper  Numton  and  the 
neighbourhood.  His  house  was  well-named  "  Cold- 
water  Lodge,"  for  he  threw  a  damper  on  every  ideal 
as  soon  as  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Christopher,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  catching  the  imagination  of  the 
people. 

If  co-operation  was  talked  of,  it  was  imme- 
diately pointed  out  by  the  Hostice's  friends  that 
competition  was  absolutely  necessary.  If  equality 
of  opportunity  were  suggested,  we  were  told  at 
once  that  if  all  men  were  equal  to-day  they  would 
be  unequal  to-morrow,  not  that  Mr.  Christopher 
had  suggested  anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  word 
Socialism  was  used,  we  were  treated  at  once  to  all 
the  wickedest  things  that  any  socialist  had  ever 
said,  and  were  assured  that  Socialism  meant 
Atheism  and  Free  Love.  In  religious  conver- 
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sation  it  was  just  the  same.  Mr.  Christopher's 
disciples  spoke  much  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Mr.  Hostice's  allies  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Christ  meant  the  kind  of  thing  that  Mr. 
Christopher  preached. 

Over  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  Mr. 
Hostice  had  several  classes  of  cold-water  sprayers 
suited  to  the  particular  congregations  upon  which 
he  wanted  to  turn  the  tap.  If  he  was  among 
very  pious  people  he  said  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  coming  hereafter,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  present  life.  Let  them  seek  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  prayers  and  spiritual  exercises  and  then 
they  would  go  to  heaven  when  they  were  dead. 
This  was  a  most  refreshing  shower  of  cold  water 
for  some  who  were  afraid  that  Mr.  Christopher's 
teaching  required  too  many  economic  and  other 
changes  to  make  life  worth  living  for  anyone  who 
wanted  to  be  comfortable.  But  with  other  congre- 
gations who  were  more  up-to-date  in  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  Mr.  Hostice  found  it  best  to  adopt 
the  view  that  Christ  was  a  mistaken  enthusiast  who 
thought  He  was  going  to  bring  about  the  kingdom 
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by  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat  but  had  failed.  There 
never  had  been  a  Kingdom  of  God,  and  never 
would  be,  so  Mr.  Christopher  might  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  preaching  it. 

This,  too,  was  a  popular  view.  It  saved  a  lot  of 
trouble.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  much  of 
Christ's  teaching  could  be  scrapped  in  the  name  of 
the  new  learning,  and  the  world  would  become  so 
much  the  more  comfortable. 

Then  Mr.  Christopher  was  fond  of  exhorting 
his  hearers  to  do  Missionary  work.  He  declared 
that  the  whole  world  ought  to  bow  down  to  Christ : 
that  He  was  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life  for 
all.  There  was  a  greater  Empire  than  the  British, 
and  it  was  the  Empire  of  Christ :  and  the  British 
with  their  great  opportunities  were  especially  meant 
to  be  the  missionaries  of  the  world.  All  the  great 
races  must  be  brought  in — Indian,  Japanese,  Chinese. 
Christianity  was  still  a  young  religion.  It  had  a 
tremendous  future  before  it. 

Cold  water  was  very  necessary  here.  It  would 
never  do  to  be  so  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Hostice  had 
been  a  traveller.  People  used  to  say  that  he  was 
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like  "  a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion  "  walking  about 
over  the  whole  earth — so  varied  had  been  his  ex- 
periences. His  verdict  was  that  these  Foreign 
Missions  were  a  complete  failure.  Mr.  Christopher 
had  not  travelled.  He  did  not  know.  The  old 
religions  of  the  East  were  infinitely  superior  to 
Christianity.  Why  disturb  them  ?  Christianity 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  be  the  one  religion. 
It  was  sheer  waste  of  money  to  send  out  mission- 
aries. Another  set  of  helpers  of  Mr.  Hostice  in 
this  matter  were  the  various  sects  of  Theosophy, 
etc.,  who  showed  Mr.  Christopher's  disciples  that 
all  that  was  really  great  in  Christianity  was  shared 
by  other  religions,  and,  in  fact,  many  ancient  mystics 
knew  more  about  the  truth  than  Christ. 

But  perhaps  it  was  in  the  matter  of  sin  and  re- 
pentance that  Mr.  Hostice  managed  to  defeat  Mr. 
Christopher's  mission  most  effectively.  All  that 
Mr.  Christopher  taught  his  disciples  about  the  love 
of  the  Father,  Mr.  Hostice  twisted  round  to  make 
them  think  that  God  was  never  angry,  and  that  it 
did  not  matter  if  you  sinned,  He  would  always 
forgive.  Neither  did  it  very  much  matter  if  He 
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did  not  forgive.  It  was  doubtful  if  God  was  a 
person  at  all  who  could  be  angry  or  could  love  or 
hate  or  forgive.  After  all,  what  did  you  mean  by 
God  ?  Did  God  make  you,  or  do  you  make 
God.  And  if  you  make  your  own  God  why  not 
make  Him  the  sort  of  God  who  will  not  mind  if 
you  do  sin  against  Him  ?  No  educated  person,  of 
course,  would  believe  "  the  old  doctrines."  Mr. 
Hostice  took  care  that  Mr.  Christopher's  way  of 
teaching  "  the  old  doctrines  "  should  be  obscured  as 
much  as  possible.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Christopher's  power  lay  in  making  these  old  doc- 
trines acceptable  by  the  very  fact  that  going  back 
to  Christ  and  His  teaching  about  God  and  about 
Life  he  made  men  see  how  true  they  were.  This 
would  never  do.  Mr.  Hostice  raked  up  all  the 
foolish  things  that  any  Christians  had  ever  said  about 
Hell  and  God,  and  tried  to  make  Mr.  Christopher 
responsible  for  it  all.  It  confused  people's  minds. 
Mr.  Christopher's  gospel  was  very  simple,  too 
simple  for  Mr.  Hostice,  who  succeeded  best  when 
he  could  mix  up  things  and  produce  despair. 
Nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  to  hear  people 
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say,  "  Well,  really,  one  does  not  know  what  to 
believe  in  these  days  ;  we  feel  inclined  to  throw  it 
all  away,  and  believe  nothing." 

The  division  of  Christians  into  sects  was  the 
delight  of  Mr.  Hostice.  He  encouraged  theological 
strife  as  much  as  he  could,  and  put  the  damper  on 
any  attempts  at  unity.  If  he  found  Mr.  Christopher's 
disciples  meeting  each  other  over  some  ethical 
question  or  social  problem,  trying  to  bring  all  the 
believers  in  Christ  to  pray  together  and  find  out 
some  common  ground  of  action,  down  he  came  like 
a  hawk  upon  his  prey.  A  Hostice-speaker  would 
get  up  and  say, "  Is  the  Pope  the  Vicar  of  Christ  ? 
If  he  is  why  waste  time  in  arguing  ?  Join  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  and  the  whole  matter  is  settled. 
The  Roman  Church  is  infallible.  Therefore  what 
it  teaches  is  the  truth.  Therefore  everybody  else 
is  wrong.  Q.  E.  D. 

The  Anglican  Church  might  put  in  a  word. 
Up  jumped  another  Hostice-speaker  and  asked, 
"  For  which  part  of  the  Anglican  Church  do  you 
appear  ?  Are  you  High  Church  or  Broad  Church 
or  Deep  Church  ? ' 
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Immediately  the  meeting  broke  up  into  sections, 
who  began  arguing,  some  declaring  that  their  way 
of  worshipping  God  was  the  right  way,  and  others 
that  that  was  idolatry.  The  ethical  questions  they 
had  come  to  discuss  were  forgotten,  and  they  were 
quarrelling  one  with  the  other. 

In  fact,  if  any  of  the  sections  showed  signs  of  an 
incipient    love    for    one    another,    Mr.    Hostice 
generally  managed,  in  the  name  of  "  orthodoxy ' 
or    "  loyalty    to    Christ,"    to    set    them    fighting 
again. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  activity  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hostice  it  was  generally  felt  in  Capper  Num- 
ton  that  men  were  beginning  to  "  grow  together." 
The  harvest  might  be  a  long  way  off,  but  God  and 
His  angels  were  near,  and  in  the  end  it  was  they 
who  would  have  the  final  word. 

"  God  is  Love,"  and  we  cannot  divide  Him 
whatever  Mr.  Hostice  and  his  friends  may  say 
or  do. 


Illlllilllll 
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